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Overtime Up 
In Industry, 
Upswing Sign 


Washington—New data = on 
overtime hours gives renewed 
indications that the economy 


will soon be on the way up again. 
[his key business indicator rose 
for the second straight month in 
June, its highest level in six 
months. 

it's a particularly valuable in- 
dex for purchasing men because 
it telegraphs changes in produc- 
tion ahead of most other indi- 
cators. For example, overtime 
began to dip in early 1957 (see 
chart on page 3), a full six 
months before the recession hit. 

By carly 1958 average weekly 

(Continued on page 3) 


C.E.D. Releases 
Inflation Report 


Washington 
lesser extent 
ernment, 
bility for the 


-Labor, and to a 
business and gov- 
assigned responsi- 
ever-present threat 
of long-range inflation. That's the 
gist of a new report on inflation 
just released by the Committee 
for Economic Development 
(C.E.D.). 

Causes and remedies are dis- 


are 


cussed in detail. Entitled “De- 
fense Against Inflation.” it’s a 
companion piece to “Defense 


Against Recession” issued by the 
C.E.D. in 1954. 

The report lists three major 
ways to keep rising prices in 
bounds: 

e Increase our productivity. 


(Continued on page 22) 


Profile Subject: Judge 


Washington — Russell L. 
Stevens manager of  pur- 
chases for Solar Aircraft Co., 
San Diego, Calif., has been 
named a federal judge on the 
Island of Okinawa. A former 
UL. S. attorney 
Guam, he assumes his post 
Aug, 12 for an _ indefinite 
term. (P.W. profile, p. 14). 


general on 


Senate to Probe 
Small Firm Pacts 


Washington — Senate _investi- 
gators will visit field purchasing 
offices of various government 
procurement agencies in the fall 
to check up on how they handle 
small business contracts. 

Reasons for the drop in small 
business prime contracts with the 
Pentagon are the main target of 
the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee’s investigation of govern- 
ment buying from small firms 
The annual inquiry, which 
opened last week, is headed by 
Sen. John Sparkman (D.-Ala.). 
the committee chairman, and 

(Continued on page 21) 


P.A.s Wait-See on Buying; 
lraq Coup No Threat to Oil 


Fuel Brings in Money 
Needed in Mid East; 
Trouble May Spread 


BY WANDA JABLONSKI 


Senior Editor, PETROLEUM WEEK 

New York—Viewed in isola- 
tion, the revolutionary coup in 
Iran does not present an immedi- 
ate major threat to the West’s oil 
supplies—though its indirect re- 
percussions on other Middle East 
oil states may be grave indeed 

At this point, however: 

e The new Baghdad govern- 
ment has made it clear it does 
not want to cut off Iraq’s oil flow 
to the West, at least not at this 
stage. 

e And even if it did, Iraq’s 
relatively modest production 
could be easily replaced with 
nothing more than minor incon- 
venience. 

eNor is there much likeli- 

(Continued on page 21) 


Does Trucking Affect You ? 


New York—In many American communities freight transporta- 


ition means trucks. 


experts in the field. 
problems. 


Like all industries trucking has its problems. 
This week PURCHASING WEEK 
Later it will investigate railroad and air freight 


seeks the answer to these from 


P. W. sent out six reporters to get the advice of freight line cus- 
tomers, leaders of the trucking industry, and federal government 


experts. 


lo complete the job it went to an independent consultant. 


The trucking round-up starts on page 5 and runs through page 


It is worthwhile reading tor 


any purchasing man whose job 


calls for him to get or make shipments by truck. 


P.A.s Teach Union Bag-Camp Salesmen 


R. W. Morse talks to salesmen... 

New York—Purchasing agents are playing a 
major role in molding the “ideal salesman” for 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. under the packag- 
ing firm’s enlarged sales training program. 

Its program of getting buyers “into the act” in 
the grooming of competent salesmen is getting 


tame 


extra 


basis several 


emphasis 
Roger P. Pettit. 

Pettit started inviting topnotch P.A.’s to speak 
at annual divisional sales meetings on a regular 
years 


(Continued on page 22) 


Gets questions in return 


from Sales Training 


ago. Because the salesmen 


Director 


WANDA JABLONSKI 


Defense Spending 
Shows Big Jump 


Washington—While the Mid- 
dle East crisis will have little if 
any impact on military hardware 
procurement, as the situation 
stands now, the volume of new 
orders and cash outlays for de- 
fense goods is finally beginning 
to show its long anticipated in- 
crease. 

During June, military expendi- 
tures totaled $3.8 billion, the 
highest rate of monthly outlays 

(Continued on page 4) 


Past War Experiences 
Taught Buyers to Be 
Wary of Stockpiling 


New York—Purchasing agents, 
eyeing plentiful government 
stockpiles and weighing lessons 
learned from the Korean involve- 
ment, for the most part quickly 
adopted a wait and see attitude 
toward the Middle East. 

Although there was evidence 
of some stepped-up activity on 
certain wartime hard-to-get items, 
events of the past two weeks have 
had little immediate impact on 
present or long-range buying 
plans of most P.A.’s, a PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK survey of the situa- 
tion disclosed. 

(Continued on page 22) 


New Tantalum Process 
On a Commercial Basis 


Cambridge, Mass.—National 
Research Corp. reports it has 
broken the barrier to commercial 
production of very high purity 
tantalum metal. This is a signifi- 
cant development for electronics. 
chemical processing. atomic 
energy, and other industries. 

N.R.C. President Richard S. 
Morse announced that “a series 
of technological breakthroughs 

(Continued on page 4) 


—— This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


JULY 28- 
AUG. 3 


Blood pressures held fairly steady so far through the Middle 
Kast furor. Inventory and supply line situations naturally came 
in for some quick inspections. But knowledge that critical mate- 
rials and general industrial capacity are in far better shape 
than at the start of the Korean conflict encouraged purchasing 


and other management 


officials to 


sweat this one out with 


minimum worry (see P.A.’s Wait and See, pg 1). 

Almost complete absence of scare buying and panicky pricing 
(see Price Perspective, pg 2) prompts some interesting compari- 
sons with the situation eight years ago when a shooting war 


started in the Far East. 


¢ Industrial production then was at a peacetime peak, having 


risen 18% 


from June, 1949 to June. 1950. 


e Many strategic materials, such as copper, were in short 
supply, unlike the present backlog of bulging stockpiles. 
¢ Defense spending was sagging to a low point, necessitating 


a big jump. 


Coming so quickly after World War II, Korea hit atop a big 
untapped demand for all goods. How unlike current conditions 
with production less than 34ths of capacity! And those adverse 


factors added up to some fantastic price movements. In 
months, industrial wholesale prices rose nearly 


¢ 
fe ML 


a month. 


SIX 


12% about 


Critical balance between prices and labor costs has been 


(Continued on page 21) 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


JULY 28-AUG. 3 


How has the Mid East crisis changed the industrial price outlook? 

That is the number one question on the lips of every purchasing executive 
we've talked to during the past two weeks. 

At this early point, this much is clear: Business and consumers alike are 
shunning wide-spread scare buying. 

With industry operating at roughly 70% of capacity, and stocks of most 
materials in abundant supply, there is little incentive to load up. 

Moreover, huge government stockpile of strategic items plus massive farm 
gluts give an extra added measure of insurance. 

Both futures and spot commodity dealings last week reflected a “wait and 
see” attitude, with these sensitive markets dropping a goodly portion of the 
gains racked up in the first days of the crisis. 


Yet you can’t say that the events of the past two weeks have had no imme- 
diate effect. Certainly, in areas where demand was firming even before the 
crisis, there has been a definite psychological impact that reinforces the 
basic economic uptrend. 

In Metals—The boost in custom smelter copper tags and the rise in steel 
output (for the third straight week) attest to the stronger metal tone. 
It will probably strengthen the hand of steel and aluminum producers, and 
make expected price hikes in these metals a lot more likely. 

In Gasoline—Recent boosts in gasoline prices were looming even without 
Near East trouble. But it would have taken a bit longer if purely economic 
factors (rising demand and shorter supplies) were operating. 

In Textiles—Last week’s rise in cotton fabric prices was also, in part, Near 
East inspired. True stocks at clothing factories and retail stores are low 


and buyers are expecting a rise in raw cotton. But foreign uncertainties also 
buiked heavy in stepped-up purchases. 


More important than the immediate effects are some long-run factors that 
have to be reckoned with. 
¢ Inventory policy—Crisis has made many firms take a second look at hand- 
to-mouth buying policies. It will tend to discourage continued stock liquida- 
tion—and bolster demand for raw materials and components. 
¢ Consumer Buying—Consumers have exercised restraint. But continuing 
fear of a Mid East explosion, super-imposed on rising incomes, could mean a 
considerable boost in consumer hard goods buying by late fall. 
¢ Defense Spending—You cannot ignore the possibility of a boost in defense 
spending—particularly if the Near East impasse isn’t solved. Huge amounts 
must be spent to both |. develop new weapons, 2. keep enough hardware 
on hand to put out “brush fire” wars. 


How much of an effect will these long-run factors have on prices in general 
and your buying plans in particular? 

Again no hard and fast answer can be given. In the “give and take” of a 
gradually improving business picture, complicated by an_ international 
rift, there's sure to be a tendency toward a stronger price tone. 

But more than adequate supplies will keep the lid on prices. 

Point to remember: At this time, there’s absolutely no sign of any post- 
Korean inflationary surge. 
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This Week's C dity Pri 

Year % Yrly 
METALS July 23 July 16 Ago Chg. 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 65.50 2.3 
Pig iron, basic. valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 64.50 aa 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 77.50 77.50 () 
Steel. structural shapes, Pitts., cwt §.275 5.275 5.275 () 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 5.975 5.975 5.975 () 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt §.725 5.725 5.715 2 
Steel, bars, Pitts.. ewt 9.425 9.425 9.425 () 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 5.10 5.10 5.10 () 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 35.90 35.50 09.90) 16.0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 35.00 33.00 1.50 32.0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 39.50 38.00 53.00 25.5 
Aluminum, pig, lb 2 24 25 — 4.0 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 213 213 .227 -— 62 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 249 252 286 —12.9 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 215 203 226 — 4.9 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb AS AS 14 —17.9 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 74 74 () 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 4 1.05 —29.5 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 953 O48 960) om 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 10 10 10 () 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.25 2.25 2.55 —11.8 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.57 2.57 3.05 —15.7 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.50 2.50 2.85 —12.3 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 4 OF 035 14.3 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 125 125 13 +9 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal NS ANS 136 —15.5 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.75 5.75 6.05 — 5.0 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.25 () 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 82.50 9.7 
Benzene. petroleum, tanks. Houston, gal a 3 36 — 13.9 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 5.20 1.80 1.30 20.9 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb ASI 148 123 22.8 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 278 28 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb A73 173 163 6.1 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 205 205 205 () 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 329 325 35 7.2 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 9.70 9.70 9.15 6.0 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 31 31 34 8.8 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 1.55 1.55 1.55 () 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 26.50 —11.3 
Sulfuric acid. 66° commercial. tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 () 
Tallow. unedible, faney, tank cars, N.Y. lb. 083 083 086 ae 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots Ib 955 255 955 () 
PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

CWT 17.00 17.00 16.70 18 
Bond paper. #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 

CWT 24.20 24.20 24.20 () 
Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 0) 
Kraft liner, 42 Ib del. N.Y., ton 27.50 127.50 127.50 0) 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.25 — 2.7 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.10 6.60 um $8 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 11.25 11.25 11.25 0) 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y.. bbl 1.26 1.26 1.38 — 2.7 
Glass. window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7.09 a 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 120.00 116.00 117.00 1 2.6 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 125.00 120.00 117.00 L 6. 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.90 10.80 10.80 + § 
Cotton, 1 Middling, N. Y.. Ib. 365 365 Bs 1 28 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 1.77 1.74 1.79 + V1 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 27 27 298 _ O4 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.57 1.57 1.93 18.7 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb AS 1 155 3.2 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 285 284 53 13.6 
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Overtime Increases in Industry; 
Indicator Termed Upswing Sign 


(Continued from page 1) 
yvertime hours were well below 
i¢@ levels of 1956. In April 
iey hit a low of 1.5 hours— 
nly 53% of 1956 average. 
Subsequent revival in May and 
une pushed index up to 70 
epresenting 2.0 hours of weekly 
yvertime). If the rise continues, 
t means economic recovery is 
yn its way. 

Reason for this economic sen- 
sitivity isn’t too hard to find. 
It's basically because overtime 
hours are paid at premium rates. 
Therefore they're the first to be 
cut when demand softens. 

On the other hand, the fact 
that a firm is willing to increase 
overtime pay is a good indicator 
of a sudden surge of demand. 
\ factory manager that’s willing 
to shell out premium pay is 
usually faced with a backlog of 
orders, where buyers are clamor- 
ing for early delivery. 

There’s another key advantage 
of using this new overtime series, 
instead of. gross weekly hours, 
as a “leading” indicator. It’s 
best illustrated by an example. 

Suppose average gross weekly 
hours in a plant fell from 42 to 
41—with overtime hours de- 
clining from 2 to | hours. Then 


Consumer Buying 


Views Perk Up 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Consumer 
buying attitudes are perking up 
with overall business improve- 
ment. That's the import of the 
newest “Consumer Attitudes” 
poll recently released by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center. 

Moreover, this survey was 
made before the Near East crisis. 
If nothing else, the current shaky 
foreign outlook should convince 
some consumers that now its the 
time to buy. 

It all adds up to a bolstering of 
consumer confidence which be- 
gan to tumble way back in the 
beginning of 1957. Here are a 
few positive signs as indicated by 
the survey: 

@ Future Financial Position— 
30% of consumers now say 
they ll be better off a year from 
now than at present. In December 
1957 only 28% felt that way. 

e Future Business Conditions 
—32% feel business conditions 
will be better a year from now. 
Only 16° held that view in De- 
cember. 

e Time to Buy—41% of peo- 
ple queried think now is a good 
time to buy—compared to 39% 
last winter. 

To be sure these are small 
changes—but they're in the 
right direction and that’s what ts 
important. For attitudes to a 
great extent are what make or 
break sales. 

Another positive finding: Con- 
Sumers are not saturated. The 
survey shows they still have de- 
sire and need for hard goods and 
homes. Some 70% of families 
queried named at least one big 
consumer outlay theyd like to 
make. 

Major wants in order of preter- 
ence: addition or improvement to 
home; a second car; a new home. 


July 28, 1958 


the drop in average gross weekly 
hours is 2.4%; the decline in 
overtime is 50%. 
Psychologically speaking, a 
50% figure stands out a lot 
more than one of only 2.4%. 
In other words, the overtime 
series spotlights what might 
otherwise be hidden or blunted. 
A closer look at the new data 
reveals that much of the gain 
is occurring in hard goods indus- 


by recent recession. In June, 
for example, overtime work in 
hard goods industries went up a 
sharp 27% to 1.9 hours pet 
week. 

Moreover, the gain has been 
widespread throughout the du- 
rable goods industries. Based on 
latest detailed 
following industries have recently 
increased premium work: lum- 
ber and wood; stone, clay and 
glass; fabricated metal products; 
electrical machinery; transporta- 
tion equipment. 


tial gains in soft good lines too. 
Latest data 
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jubrication 


How just 10 minutes with this guide 
can open the door to major savings 


i kw Texas Company has developed 
an important guide to significant 
savings in a neglected field of cost-con- 
trol. It's not a book about lubricants— 
or about lubrication either. After all. 
lubricants and lubrication are matters 
that you, as an executive, normally 
leave to others. Nevertheless. the sav- 
ings that can be made by good lubrica- 
tion practices can only be realized 
when management knows how to 
organize the lubrication responsibility, 
what kind of savings to expect. and 
how to determine them—facts that you 
can find in Texaco’s new guide. 


Why this knowledge is a 

“must’’ today 

Generally lower profit margins plus 
today’s trend toward decentralization 
have put increased emphasis on the 
profit-and-loss statement as a measure 
of management efficiency for each 
plant unit. This guide uncovers a whole 
new area for savings for cost-conscious 
management by showing how to make 
significant reductions in maintenance 


costs. 


Reducing maintenance costs 
increases profits directly 

No other area of plant operation offers 
management such a major opportunity 
for savings. For example: A 10% 
reduction in maintenance costs through 
better lubrication 
increase profits up to 4% in the aver- 


methods will 


age plant—that’s more than equivalent 
toa4% increase in sales! And Texaco’s 


new guide shows how it's done. 


Why organized lubrication is now 

a major tool for effecting savings 

Steadily increasing mechanization has 
placed a greater premium on continu- 
ous high output—and a higher penalty 
on downtime. Texaco’s new guide 
points out how an organized lubrica- 
tion plan can bring you substantial 


savings the following ways: 


Here’s what an 

organized lubrication plan does: 

e Raises production by cutting out 
inefficient manhours. Texaco’s guide 
shows how one metalworking manu- 
facturer saved 315 manhours per 
month. 


Purchasing Week 


e Extends parts life by handing lubri- 
cation responsibility to a qualified 
engineer. One major corporation has 
already acted on recommendations 
contained in the guide: expects to 


effect substantial maintenance savings. 


e Cuts downtime by insuring that 
each machine is properly lubricated 
with the correct lubricant to assure 
optimum performance. Texaco guide 
demonstrates how one mill increased 
bearing life from 16 to 72 shifts. 


THIS TEXACO GUIDE TO MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICE MAY HELP YOUR CORPORA- 
TION ACHIEVE SIMILAR RESULTS 


Limited quantity available; . 
please attach coupon to 


your company letterhead 
eeeeeeeeaeoeee2e2 6@ 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Dept. W-50 

135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me Management Practices that 


Control Costs via Organized Lubrication 


Name —— 


me Oe 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


JULY 28- 
AUG. 3 


Don’t let the levelling off in consumer prices fool you. It 
doesn’t mean that the threat of inflation is over. Washington still 


considers inflation a top problem, crowding even the Middle East 
situation from first place in the attention of policymakers. 


The danger of a new inflationary outbreak increases as business 
continues to improve. Rising demand for goods could lead to a 
new round of increasing prices unless business and labor exercise 


restraint. 
The new report on the consumer price index looks good on 


the surface. The index increased only one-tenth of one percent 


in June—insignificant. This has led to speculation that inflation 


has been arrested; that a decline may come in living costs in late 


summer. 


But the man who knows more about the index than anyone in 


government, bureau of labor statistics commissioner Ewan 
Clague, refuses to be pinned down. He fears that a wrong sound- 
ing can be made from the figures. Consumer prices generally 
show a levelling off in early summer. They usually hit a peak in 
July, then drop off in August as food products come to market 
in quantity. Clague says if there is any decline in the index this 
August, it would only be seasonal. 

In other words, it wouldn’t necessarily mean a real end to the 
price-wage spiral. It could be only a temporary pause before 
inflation starts up again. 

The Administration is keenly aware of the dangers. This is 
shown by the latest figures on government spending. The Admin- 
istration is still working to hold down spending in all but the non- 
essentials. Despite all the fuss to step up spending for recession 
and defense purposes, government outlays fell $900 million be- 
low that planned for fiscal 1958 

Spending will be increased, however, during the fiscal year 
1959 that began July 1, as new programs take hold. This will add 
to the upward pressure on prices. 

But the level of spending the past six months casts doubt that 
it will go as high this fiscal year as has been freely predicted. 

Government undoubtedly will exercise greater spending cau- 
tion as the economy continues to improve. 

Democrats share the concern over rising prices. Rep. Henry 
Reuss, a member of the Joint Congressional Economic Commit- 
tee, wants the Administration to take greater responsibility to 
hold down prices and wages. Reuss would require President 
Eisenhower to make specific annual recommendations concerning 
monetary and credit policies that should be pursued to halt infla- 
tion. 

The Administration is opposed to this method; claims it is 
better to have the Federal Reserve Board handle these policies 
because it is constantly reviewing the inflationary situation. 

2 e * 

New demands are raised to curb labor’s power to raise wages 
and thus set off a greater inflationary spiral. The committee for 
economic development, a private research organization that car- 
ries weight with officials, urges this. 

This appeared to be calling for application of anti-trust laws to 
unions. The committee also called on the government to use to 
the fullest its taxing, spending, monetary and fiscal powers to 
fight rising price levels. 

& a * 

Eisenhower most likely will get a four-year Reciprocal Trade 
Program. This would be a compromise between the three-year 
extension voted by the Senate and a five-year extension approy ed 
by the House. The outcome will be finally decided this week by a 
special Senate-House conference. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1.540 1.481] 2.033 
Autos, units 84.966 73.062 117.205 
Truck, units 15.879 15.036 21,993 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,450 7.607 7.749 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,266 11,807 12.048 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,89 | 6,944 7,539 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,509 27,808 26.469 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, 81.0 82.7 86. | 
Container board, thous tons 136,234 70.820 131.810 
Boxboard, thous tons 119,214 62.954 132.968 
Paper operating rate, “7 62.3 52.0 78.1 
Lumber, thous of board ft 175,524 150.877 183,892 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,015 1,330 1.452 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours ioeae? 11.851 12.306 
Eng const awards, mil $, Eng News-Rec 455.4 733.0 393.6 
* Revised. 
4 


Price Changes 


Petroleum—Esso Standard Oil 
Co. has raised the tags of distil- 
late fuel oil, including kerosene, 
no. 2 oil, and diesel fuel. Price 
rises amounted to .3¢ a gal. in 
marketing areas from Maine to 
New Orleans. Several Midwest- 
ern boosts covering no. | and no. 
2 fuel oils were made by Cities 
Service. 


Gasoline—--Wholesale tags of 
gasoline were raised by l2¢ to 
2¢ a gal. along the Atlantic sea- 
board. In Chicago Pure Oil Co. 
boosted gasoline tags by l¢ a 
gal. a gal. increases were 
made in Iowa. 


lA ¢ 


Ammonium Nitrate — Several 
manufacturers have cut ammo- 
nium nitrate tags by $5 a ton as 
of August |. The August-Sep- 
tember price is $54 a ton, the 
lowest on record. Increased out- 
put is reported to be the reason 
for the cut. 


Copper — Custom — smelters 
boosted copper tags by 42¢ a lb. 
to 26.5¢ a lb. last week. In- 
creased demand is reported to be 
the reason for the boost. 


Crude Oil—A_ reduction of 
10¢ a barrel in its posted price 
of crude oil purchased in Wyom- 
ing and Nebraska, and Colorado 
fields of the Julesburg basin, was 
announced by Indiana Oil Pur- 
chasing Co. The adjustment, fol- 
lowing similar reductions previ- 
ously announced by Pure Oil Co. 
and Sinclair Oil Co. in that area, 
puts the price at $2.98 a bbl., 
down from $3.08. Esso Standard 
Oil Co. has reduced its posted 
prices for certain South Louisi- 
ana and Central Louisiana crude 
oils an average of 12¢ a bbl. The 
company said the decreases were 
based on individual values of the 
crudes involved and takes into 
account competitive pricing of 
crude oil. Suntide Refining Co. 
has increased its posted prices 
for certain Southwest Texas 
crudes by 10¢ to 20¢ a bbl. be- 
cause of competitive conditions. 


Platinum—World tags of pla- 
tinum dropped $5 an ounce last 
week to $62 an ounce. Heavy 
Russian offers are reported to be 
behind the cut which leaves the 
price at its lowest point since De- 
cember, 1947. 


Nickel Oxide The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. announced a 
cut in its price for nickel oxide 
to meet competition from Cuban 
nickel oxide produced and sold 
by the United States Govern- 
ment. The company said its 75% 
nickel oxide, packaged, hence- 
forth would be priced at 69.6¢ a 
lb. of contained nickel, f. 0. b. 
Buffalo, N.Y., or other estab- 
lished point of entry into the 
United States. The previous price 
was 70.25¢ unpacked, f. o. b. 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Tires — Increased wages and 
other production costs have 
caused the major tire companies 
to boost prices of most indus- 
trial, truck. and passenger tires 
and tubes by 242% to 5%. 


Rayon Yarn—American Vis- 
cose Corp. has posted hikes on 
several grades of rayon filament 


yarn. Boosts range from 2¢ - 
S¢ a Ib. 
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Weekly Earnings Rise But Not Fast Enough 

New York—Average weekly earnings, after adjusting for soaring 
consumer prices, have not risen as much as usually supposed. In 
fact, they're less than 15° above World-War II peaks. It’s a prime 
example of inflation—with price rises “eating up” purchasing power, 
despite continued boosts in money wages. 


Defense Spending 


(Continued from page |) 
since June, 1953. Contract 
awards for the month for arms 
and = equipment procurement 
amounted to $2.6 billion, the 
highest monthly rate since March, 
1956: for construction, over 
$400 ~~ million. the heaviest 
monthly volume in at least five 
years. 

For fiscal 1959, which started 
July 1, new procurement con- 
tracts will come close to $17 bil- 


lion about $1 billion over last 
year. The heaviest volume of 
contracting is expected in the 


January-March quarter. The vol- 
ume of construction contracting 
for the new year will total $2.3 
billion, compared to $1.6 billion 
in fiscal 1958. Contracts for re- 
search and development will 
amount to $2.6 billion, up some 
$735 million over last year. 

The volume of defense con- 
tracting has been on a steady rise 
all through the fiscal year just 
ended. It spurted from a quar- 
terly rate of $2.1 billion during 
July-September 1957 to an esti- 
mated $5.1 billion in April-June 
1958. 

During the new fiscal year, to- 
tal defense expenditures will top 
the $41 billion level for the first 
time in six years. This will be 
about $2 billion over total spend- 
ing in fiscal 1958 just ended. 

Despite the big boosts sched- 
uled for both expenditures and 
new contract awards, and the 
pentagon’s continued assurances 
that payments to contractors will 
now run smoothly, there is still 
persistent questioning in industry 
about the federal Treasury's 
ability to pay all outstanding de- 
fense production bills. 

This fear stems mainly from 
the military’s perennial under- 
estimate of costs. Much of cur- 
rent hardware procurement is 


covered by either cost-plus con- 


Shows Big Jump; 


Costs Hit $3.8 Billion in June 


tracts or fixed price contracts 
with price redetermination 
clauses. These are contracts 
where firm price figures are un- 
known until delivery of the equip- 
ment, much of the complex arms 
and equipment now _ being 
shipped to the military are items 
new to production for which man- 
ufacturers have little if any cost 
experience. 

rhe long-time problem — in 
under-estimating costs is NOW ac- 
centuated by these factors: (1) 
The rising trend in prices; (2) 
costly changes in design or modi- 
fications for complex weapons al- 
ready in production, prompted 
by technological improvements; 
and (3) the inability to offset 
rising costs with the economies 
of long production runs. 

Long production runs, as in 
World War II or Korea, are not 
being widely scheduled for the 
atomic-space age Weapons. 


New Tantalum Process 
On a Commercial Basis 


(Continued from page 1) 
research 
process 


climaxing a two-year 
program led to a new 
for large-scale reduction of tan- 
talite ore to tantalum metal pow- 
der of a purity hitherto unavail- 
able commercially.” 

Production at the firm’s Cam- 
bridge plant is now up to 30,090 
lb. per year and in line with 
market forecasts, engineers are 
designing an expansion to in- 
crease capacity. 

The company is purchasing 
tantalite ore through established 
sources in the major mining 
areas in Central Africa, Western 
Australia, and Brazil. At the 
present rate of consumption 
N.R.C. already has more than 
a year’s supply of ore on hand 
with ample reserves available. 
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Varying 

State 
Regulations 

on Weights and 
Truck Lengths 
Are Only 


One Reason... 


Trucking Problems 


In a business as large, com- 
plex, and regulated as the truck- 
ing industry, problems affecting 
both shipper and trucker are in- 
evitable. Some are easy to solve 
—others more difficult. 

When shipping or receiving by 
truck, problems such as_ loss, 
damage, delay, etc., can run the 
gamut from minor irritations to 
serious production difficulties. 
fo understand better how these 
troubles arise and how they can 
be coped with, the P.A. must have 
some knowledge of the industry 
with which he’s dealing. 

PURCHASING WEEK in this arti- 
cle highlights the common but 
varied problems of the shipper. 
Then it looks to the trucking in- 
dustry and the federal govern- 
ment for answers. Some rem- 
edies have already been provided; 
still more are in the planning 
stages. And individual states, 
which exercise much of the con- 
trol over trucking, will have to 
do their share. 


Now a $6 Billion Business 


The trucking industry, which 
has grown from a mass of rickety, 
bootleg, and usually bankrupt 
operators to a booming $6-bil- 
lion-a-year business, has _ fre- 
quently been termed “the Frank- 
enstein created by the railroads, 
much to the railroads’ despair.” 
The reasons are two-fold: 

1. Before being regulated in 
1935, trucking concerns were for 
the most part weak one-man out- 
fits which took business away 
from the rails by establishing 
rates on a cut-throat basis. 

2. After being regulated un- 
der Part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the trucking industry 
grew strong and is now battling 
the railroads on a a stiff competi- 
tive basis. 

Today there are approximately 
10 million trucks in the United 
States which haul 225 billion ton 
miles of freight a year and pro- 
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vide direct employment for more 
than 7.5 million workers. 

Where formerly cities, towns, 
and industries were forced to lo- 
cate near a rail line or waterway, 
trucks have made greater resi- 
dential and industrial expansion 
possible. There are currently 
more than 25,000 communities in 
the nation wholly dependent on 
truck transportation for supply- 
ing all their needs. 

The industry has grown strong 
through some 100 trucking asso- 
ciations formed in different sec- 
tions of the country. These asso- 
ciations act as rate-making 
agencies and__ policy-forming 
groups for the truckers in those 
areas. 

Trucking Companies Still Small 

It must be noted that although 
the rate structure for both truck 
and rail shipments is similar, the 
problems of these industries differ 
widely. Trucking concerns are 
still, for the most part, small op- 
erations broken down into vari- 
ous categories of hauling. 

The major types of truck trans- 
portation are local cartage, regu- 
lar route common carrier, con- 
tract carrier, common carrier 
irregular route, household goods 
mover, oilfield hauler, tank truck 
carrier, private carrier, munitions 
carrier, automobile transporter, 
and film carrier. 

Yet, with all these variations 
and flexibility of operation, there 
are many problems heaped upon 
the shipper. Industry spokesmen 
say most of these problems are 
diminishing because stiff competi- 
tion from rails and private car- 
riage is forcing the truckers to 
tailor their operations to the 
needs of their customers. 

But just how serious are the 
current problems faced by the 
shipper and how are they being 
overcome? For an answer to this 
and other questions, PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK turns to the user, the 


industry, and the government. 


!—The Users Side 


Chorlton Condemns: 


Rough Handling, Lack 
Of Pooling, Slowness In 
Adjusting Rates 


James Chorlton, purchasing 
agent for St. Regis Paper Co., op- 
erates from within this giant 
papermaker’s staff purchasing 
headquarters in New York City. 
Shipping a product that is rela- 
tively large in volume and small 
in value, St. Regis is a big user 
of trucks throughout the United 
States. 

Chorlton discussed with Pur- 
CHASING WEEK the damage prob- 
lem that St. Regis had in ship- 
ping by truck. He stated that 
rough and careless handling at 
transfer points throughout the 
country caused the greatest dam- 
age to truck shipments. Not only 
was this damage of great concern 
to St. Regis, but fixing the re- 
sponsibility of who was respons- 
ible among various truckers han- 
dling merchandise also presented 
a great problem. 

He wondered why _ there 
couldn’t be more room _ for 
“pooled” truck shipments. Chorl- 
ton stated that his firm could 
combine many items and make 
one full truck load to a certain 
part of the country if such a 
pooling arrangement were al- 
lowed. He felt that the company 
should get a truck load price for 
such pooled shipments and only 
pay a charge for each stopover 
on the pick-up and delivery end. 

St. Regis also experiences diffi- 
culties in getting the trucking 
firms to provide special equip- 
ment for meeting their specific 
truck problems. Chorlton stated 
that in some cases “we had to 
get Our own trucks.” 

Slowness on the part of the 
trucking companies and the com- 
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CHORLTON—" We had to get our 
own trucks.” 


missions involved in adjusting 
rates was another complaint. He 


Concern Everybody 


felt that weight and load regu- 
lations should also be more 
standardized between the states. 

If the trucking companies 
could get together to provide 
more cooperative transfer ter- 
minals in the various cities, 
Chorlton feels that they would be 
making a great advance in pro- 
viding improved transportation 
for the users of trucking. 

He also feels that we need a 
national rate system. The prob- 
lem of figuring rates is tremend- 


ous, and St. Regis spends many 


hours and much effort in digging 
out the various rates necessary 
to calculate the cost of any par- 
ticular truck shipment. Stand- 
ardization in this area is most 
vital according to this important 
truck user. 


Mutual Cooperation, 
Tighter 1.C.C. Control 
Simpler Rate Structure 


Carl Swanson and Frank New- 
bert, traffic manager and general 
purchasing agent respectively for 
American Brake Shoe Co., rep- 
resent a firm that is both a big 


SWANSON, 


together.’’ Newbert is man at the right. 


Swanson and Newbert Advocate: 


user and supplier of the Ameri- 
can trucking industry. Both men 
stress the fact that the problems 
between users and truckers can 
be solved by mutual cooperation. 
“I don’t know of any problem 
you can’t work out together,” 
said Swanson. 

But he believes that the I.-C.C. 
should keep a tighter control on 


left—"'I don’t know of any problem you can’t work out 
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(Continued from page 5) 
truck rate increases. They ve 
been going up since the war, he 
explained, and some times just 
seem to follow the increase in 
rail rates. Swanson advocates 
that Congress should outline and 
define the I.C.C.’s responsibility 
in administering and regulating 
the trucking industry. This act 
should be applied equally to all 
carriers, he explained. Swanson 
says that truckers should be 
covered under the “long haul, 
short haul,” provisions of the act 
as they now do extensive long 
haul carrying. He also stressed 
the problem in identifying items 
for rate making purposes. 

Newbert stressed the difficul- 
ties in figuring out trucking 
rates. “You need a staff and li- 
brary to figure out a simple rate,” 


he said. There are too many 
tariff exceptions and special regu- 
lations which complicate the 
situation. He cannot understand 
why you should pay such differ- 
ing rates for similar truck loads 
of various items. Such distinc- 
tions just do not seem logical to 


the users of trucking, he re- 
marked. 
Newbert further argues that 


the carriers should be freer to ad- 
just their rates to competition. 
He also said that the users had to 
worry about the responsibility of 
some of the carriers. 

The P.A. added that the 
“tramp” haulers are fouling up 
the works for the entire industry. 
They seem to take the cream of 
the shipping commodities and 
make things more difficult for 
everyone involved. 


11—The Trucking Industry's Side 


Freund Believes That: 


Modern Handling Will 
Eliminate Damage, 
States Will Keep Hold 
On Rates and Rules 


FREUND—"'Truck 


transportation 
will work out quite adequately.” 


As director of traffic for the 
American Trucking Association, 
Fred Freund is fully aware of 
the problems of truck users. 


Discussing damage, Freund 
believes that modern terminal 


handling methods have, and will 
continue to, eliminate much of 
the damage problem. He added 
that in his opinion, the develop- 
ment of more “pooled” terminals 
creates quite a problem. He be- 
lieves the competition between 
the many truckers that would be 
involved prevents the expansion 
of this type of facility. 

On the rate issue, Freund 
charges that the states are very 
jealous of their jurisdictional 
powers Over weight and length 
of trucks. He believes that most 
states will zealously guard their 
power in these areas. 

Freund stated that the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association is con- 
stantly working with the industry 
and the I.C.C. to simplify LTL 
rates. He adds however that this 
will be a long process because of 


the many complications and 
necessary filing requirements. 


And all the parties involved will 
have to be satisfied with the rate 
changes. 

Freund concluded the _inter- 
view by stating that trucking is 
basically a small business indus- 
try. If all parties cooperate, he 
said, “truck transportation will 
work out quite adequately.” 
Competition will see to it that all 
truckers who remain in business 
will provide satisfactory service 
to the users of this type of trans- 
portation. 
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Stanhaus Stresses: 


New Containers, Train- 
ing Men in Handling, 
Simpler Rate Structure, 
Reliable Service 
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STANHAUS—"Damage responsi- 
bility isn’t just a one-way street.”’ 


Wilfred Stanhaus is president 
of Spector Mid-States Trucking, 
one of the nation’s largest com- 
mon carrier truckers, operating 
between Chicago and the East 
Coast. Mr. Stanhaus stressed to 
PURCHASING WEEK recent devel- 
opments in the trucking industry 
which are improving services to 
truck users, 

Spector, he said, 
menting with new containers, 
sometimes called demountable 
bodies. These fit two to a truck 
and will in the future become 
more and more popular. They 
can be transferred from road to 
city delivery vehicles or to flatcar 
or boat. Because the goods don’t 
have to be handled themselves, 
damage when using these con- 
tainers is very infrequent. He ad- 
mits, however, that “there are 
practical problems of having the 
right equipment in the right place 
at the right time.” 

Regarding rough and careless 
handling at transfer points, Stan- 
haus acknowledged that this ex- 
ists. Training men at terminals 
is One way the industry is com- 


is experi- 


bating this problem. New ter- 
minal facilities, such as me- 
chanized __ planks, automatic 


fork-lift equipment, and racks for 
piling freight also help in de- 
creasing damage. Stanhaus 
warns, however, that packaging 
plays a very important role in the 
condition of goods on arrival. 
Damage responsibility, he adds, 
“isn’t just a one-way street.” 

As far as “pooling” for truck- 
load rates is concerned, Stanhaus 
says this can be done at certain 


Independent Consultant Tinghitella 
Puts Reliability Ahead of Cost 


“One of the biggest and most 
sensitive problems a_ shipper 
must face is choosing a reliable 
motor carrier for his commodity. 
Although there are numerous 
carriers to choose from, the selec- 
tion of the right one is important 
for many reasons; namely, be- 
cause a company is often judged 
by the trucker who makes the 
pickup or delivery.” 

Speaking is Stephen Tinghi- 
tella, who as manager of the N. Y. 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion’s Transportation Division, 
is familiar with most truck- 
ing problems. He spends the 
best part of eight hours each day 
advising more than 3,500 mem- 
ber firms on traffic problems. 

“Two factors must be con- 
sidered when looking for a re- 
liable = carrier—assurance _ of 
prompt delivery first and cost 
second. If cost is put before de- 
livery, a customer could be lost; 
and the company would find it- 
self without a market to deliver 
to,” Tinghitella said. 

“For want of a few cents in 
freight savings, many an account 
was lost. On the other hand, I 
don’t say a shipper shouldn’t try 
to cut transportation costs, but 
I do emphasize that this should 
be done wisely.” 

On another point, this traffic 
adviser said that shippers often 
have difficulty collecting claims 
from unreliable carriers. 

“Many unreliable carriers base 
the payment of a claim on the 
volume of freight received from 
a shipper, regardless of the merit 
of the claim. They even risk be- 
ing taken to court. 

“Another thing a_ shipper 
should look into is the amount of 
insurance carried by the trucking 
company. If a shipper of high- 
valued commodities wants to pro- 
tect his freight, he should demand 
from the carrier copies of his 
insurance certificates and ascer- 
tain if the carrier has enough 
insurance.” 

Tinghitella emphasized _ that 
aggressive trucking firms today 
are constantly seeking ways to 


- 
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TINGHITELLA—"Biggest problem 
is choosing a carrier.” 


help the shipper better, so as to 
help himself better. Three tools 
they are using effectively are: 
Automation—This is directed 
at cutting down costs to give the 
shipper better service on tracing, 
faster pickup and delivery, and 
helping the traffic manager con- 
trol his freight. This would make 
holding the line on rates possible. 
For example, two-way radios in 
trucks keep the driver in con- 
stant touch with the terminal, 
eliminate delays and wasted mo- 
tion, and get maximum effi- 
ciency out of the trucks and men. 
Modernization—Truck __ lines 
are buying more efficient equip- 
ment for greater pay loads in 
order to offset rising costs. 
Expansion—Many carriers are 
expanding their operating rights 
either through mergers or out- 
right purchases of franchises. 
This makes for healthier carriers 
and assures shippers of maxi- 
mum speed in pickup and de- 
livery, lower costs, and prompt 
payment of any claims. 
“Industry today must have a 
transportation system, including 
all modes, that is healthy and 
reliable,” Tinghitella declares. 
“Only this will assure the shipper 
of continuous service, decent 
equipment, reasonable rates to 
secure his own competitive posi- 
tion, and a system covering all 
areas with maximum speed.” 


times. “There are rate structures 
now that permit two stopovers, 
if en route.” 

Stanhaus admits that the rate 
system is very complicated. He 
states that Spector now has a sur- 
vey under way on the subject of 
rates and comments; “We think 
they could be simplified, which 
would benefit both the shipper 
and the carrier, the latter through 
simplified paper work and lower 
handling charges.” 

Stanhaus remarked that there 
are many practical operating 
problems in cooperative transfer 
terminals. “You don’t have the 
control over the facility that vou 
have if it’s yours.” And he adds, 
“The joint terminal operation 
hasn’t worked out as well in prac- 
tice as in theory.” 

It’s true, Stanhaus admits, that 
trucks do sometimes miss de- 
livery time and thus pile up at 
docks, but “what sometimes ap- 
pears to be our negligence may 
result from what some other cus- 
tomer did.” A _ truck is dis- 
patched in the morning, with a 
certain amount of time allotted 
for each ston for delivery and 
pickup. But if a customer delavs 
the truck, it throws the schedule 
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off. Result: Others along the 
line get their deliveries late. 

Stanhaus_ stated that “the 
trucking industry, the American 
Trucking Association and_ the 
State associations are constantly 
trying for more rate standardiza- 
tion. There has been some im- 
provement made, “and in my 
opinion a great deal more will be 
accomplished within the next 
three to five years.” Stanhaus 
added that he feels a need for a 
great deal more standardization 
and codification on rates between 
the states. 

Stanhaus said that the number 
of “gypsy” haulers, who don’t 
conform to the industry’s self- 
imposed standards, are being re- 
duced in number. He believes 
that some of them are operating 
illegally. I am not talking, how- 
ever, “about just the small 
trucker—there is plenty of room 
for both the bigger and smaller 
truckers if they are reliable.” 

Stanhaus does feel that the 
courts have interpreted the “ex- 
empt” commodities too broadly. 
A carrier will quote a very low 
rate for an “exempt” commodity, 
he said, “just to get his trucks 


back home.” 


I11—Government's Side 
Congressman Steed Sees: 


New Highway Program 
Standardizing Laws, No 
Cut Throat Competition 


As a former member of the 
House Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation, Representative Tom 
Steed of Oklahoma is well quali- 
fied to speak on the problems 
of trucking industry. Congress- 
man Steed, who is closely con- 
nected with the new Federal 
Highway Program, is of the 
opinion that this new bill will 
help to solve some of the prob- 
lems of the trucking industry 
and truck users. 

The Congressman hopes that 
the highway bill will help stand- 
ardize weight and load laws 
throughout the country. If we 
are to have a modern trucking 
system he states, we must have 
more standardization and a les- 
sening of state barriers in this 
area. The new highway bill is 
initiating a scientific attempt to 
make fair limits on weight and 


load regulations between the 
States. 

Congressman Steed admits 
that the LC.C. is behind on 


> | 


STEED—"There must be a limit 
to cut throat competition.” 


its rate adjustment work, but 
they may need more money and 
personnel for this work. He 
favors such additions to the 
..C.C. budget. “But there must 
be a reasonable limit to cut- 
throat competition,’ he states. 
So rate adjustments must be 
kept within reason. 

The Congressman feels we 


must be careful not to destroy 
the small business aspect of the 
trucking industry. He adds that 
the railroads had a chance in the 
past to do trucking and they 
didn’t take that opportunity. This 
was what led to the establishment 
of private truckers. He feels that 
there is a specific field for both 
trucks and rails and that the 
country needs both and a certain 
amount of competition between 
the two. But this competition 
must be limited. He adds, “I 
don’t think I’d vote to let the 
railroads expand their trucking 
business.” 

Representative Steed does 
not believe that the size of the 
trucking outfits in the country 1s 
in itself important. Reliability, 
he states, is more important to all 
concerned with trucking. We 
need all sizes of truckers, he adds, 
because of the varying types of 
services that they must handle. 
He remarked that there will be 
more long-haul truckers as needs 
of shippers expand. 

The Congressman says, “there 
is a lack of consistency in rates.” 


But he hastens to add that the 
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.C.C. is the only one with the 
road knowledge and full expe- 
ience to simplify and codify the 
ates. 

Financially, the Congressman 
yelieves that the Small Business 
Administration has the task of 


ielping out the truckers and 
ts work should be expanded. 

The Congressman does feel 
hat excessive truck mergers are 
10t in the public interest. He be- 
lieves the I.C.C. should hold 
down on truck mergers. They 
should only be allowed, he states, 
only where they do not diminish 
competition. 


Qualls Believes: 


Small Truckers Are 
Needed, Changeable 


Trailers Will Cut 
Damage Losses 


Helping the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulate close 
to 10 million trucks is the prime 
job of E. H. Qualls, assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. He believes there is a 
great need for the small trucker 
in the United States. “Trucking 
is a personalized service for 
shippers—we need small truck- 
ers to give this service,” he told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

He does not feel that small 
truckers are necessarily less re- 
liable than large truckers. And 


& 


QUALLS—"Trucking is a person- 
alized service for shippers.’ 


he added that he does not believe 
the balance between small and 
large haulers now making up the 
industry should be appreciably 


changed. 
On the other hand, he does 
not see anything wrong with 


mergers in themselves. “But we 
do not need too many more long- 
haul lines at the present,” he 
added. 

The assistant commissioner 
claims that the increased use of 
interchangeable trailers will help 
reduce the damage _ problem. 
Where this system is used, the 
freight itself does not have to be 
handled at transfer points. 

Qualls hopes that Congress 
will pass a law covering weight 
and load limitations on federal 
highways. But he adds that 
chances for such legislation are 
slim. Such standardization has 
been under study for over 25 
years, without any action being 
taken. 

As for “exempt” commodities, 
he stated that this classification 
has gone beyond all reason. The 
court’s liberal interpretation 
along this line has hurt the en- 
tire trucking industry, he 
claimed. 

The assistant commissioner 
added that this liberal interpre- 
tation, and the expansion of “ex- 


cult for the I.C.C. to enforce 
safety regulations on this branch 
of the industry. Their profits are 
often so low that they cannot 


afford to spend money for 
safety’s sake, he explained. 
Qualls admitted that some 


truckers have difficulty obtaining 
bank financing. He feels this is 
a problem for Congress to deal 
with but adds that little hope of 
such action is likely. The financ- 
ing problem, he forecast, will 
probably ease up and solve itself 
within the near future. 


In Next Issue 


The Railroad Problem and 
Some Solutions 


Warehouse Plan Links S. African with U.S. 


Johannesburg—South African 
buyers are now linked with 
American exporters by a new 30- 
day warehouse to warehouse serv- 
ice which may set a pattern for 
cargo transport over many ocean 
lines. 

Operated by the United Cargo 
Corp., the service brings freight 
shipments to the warehouses of 
Johannesburg importers only 30 
days after dispatch by manufac- 
turers in the United States. 

It was inaugurated officially on 
March 30, after several test runs, 
when goods were shipped from 
New York in three U.C.C. con- 


tainers and delivered to buyers 
here on April 29. 

The operation § starts when 
goods for consignment here are 
delivered uncrated and in ordi- 
nary domestic packing to a 
U.C.C. depot in New York. The 
goods are sorted the same day, 
consolidated, and packed into 
large steel and aluminum con- 
tainers. All consignments in any 
one container are destined for the 
Same general area. 

The containers are delivered to 
the pier a few hours before sail- 
ing time and loaded directly from 
truck to ship’s hatch. At Johan- 


nesburg, a United Cargo repre- 
sentative is on hand with the rela- 
vant consignment notes and a key 
to unlock the containers. He then 
delivers the consignments to each 
importer’s door. 

Containers are subjected to a 
minimum of handling, and there 
are no delays due to goods lying 
around on the quayside, in rail- 
way yards or in warehouses. An- 
other advantage, outside the 
speed factor, is that this type of 
service eliminates costly packing. 
Well-wrapped paper parcels can 
be accepted for shipping in this 
fashion. 


nga 


empt” carriers, has made it diffi- 
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Purchasing Week 


at the bottom 


Look around you. How many men do you see 
at about your job level and income? Know them 
pretty well, don’t you? Are they smarter than you 
are? Do they work any harder? Do they possess 
some “something” that you don’t have? 

No, of course they don’t. And yet, five years from 
now, some few of you are going to be lots closer 
to the top of your company. There’s lots of room 
up there — management needs able-brains as never 
before. But, warning! There’s still lots more room 
at the bottom! 

Is there a shorter, surer route to that better job, 
that bigger paycheck, that pride of achievement? 
There is, but it’s no Easy Street. You still have to 
supply the energy and effort. How? By digging in 
zealously with a more intensive, regular reading of 
the magazine you're holding in your hand right 
now. Look ahead, read ahead, get ahead. 

McGraw-Hill editors write it exclusively for you. 
Nobody else. It’s all about you and your job and 
your problems. Nothing else. News, fact, trends — 
today’s tasks and tomorrow’s opportunities, As in- 
spiring as it is informative. Reads lively. Keeps you 
on your toes. Makes important people notice you. 
What’s more — you'll enjoy it... for it’s just about 
as personal as any publication could ever hope to be. 


McGRAW-HILL SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS 


The most interesting reading for the man 


lets 
most 


Associations ‘Close for Summer, 


Name Officers for 


Coming Year 


New York—Purchasing associations throughout the country are 


winding up their activities for the 


continued. Some 


summer. Meetings are being dis- 


groups will hold picnics, cruises, or golf tourna- 


ments. Most will be idle during the vacation season. 


In anticipation of an active and 


successful year beginning in Sep- 


tember or October, most associations have elected new officers. 
Groups reporting their election results since the last issue include 


the following: 


El Paso Installs W. L. Adams 


El Paso, Tex.—W. L. Adams, 
El Paso Electric Co., was in- 
stalled as president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of El 
Paso at the group’s second an- 
nual inaugural ball. Alan R. 
Fraser, associate justice of the 
Court of Civil Appeals, offici- 
ated at the ceremonies. 

Other officers installed include: 
Don Stephen, Darbyshire Steel 
Co., first vice president; V. J. 
Wieland, Lea County Gas Co., 
second vice president; R. O. 
Covington, American Smelting 
& Refining Co., secretary; Mrs. 
Addie Ross, State National Bank, 
treasurer; Joseph Bimler, Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of Texas, national 
director; and R. S. Smith, Phelps 
Dodge Refining Co., alternate. 

Bimler, retiring president of 
the association, was unable to 
attend because of an emergency 
appendectomy. He was presented 
with a watch at the hospital. 


Columbus, Ohio, Installs 


Columbus, Ohio — Recently 
installed officers of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Colum- 
bus were led by John H. Camp- 
bell, North American Aviation, 
Inc., president. 

Others include John J. Mc- 
Shane, Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 
first vice president; Harry L. 
Johnson, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., second vice president; 
Raymond I. Wells, I. H. Schlez- 
inger & Son, secretary; Charles 
H. Slauter, Ebco Mfg. Co., treas- 
urer; and C. E. Peitsmeyer, 
Columbus Transit Co., national 
director. 

Local directors named were 
Wallace W. Black, Diamond 
Power Specialty Co., and Wil- 
liam A. Welcker, Jr., Battelle 
Institute. 


New Castle Picks Penman 


New Castle, Pa.—James_ T. 
Penman, Beaver Advance Corp., 
was named president of the New 
Castle Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation. 

Other officers recently elected 
include: Elmer R. Hasz, Uni- 
versal Rundle Corp., vice presi- 
dent; Wayne A. Reese, Bossert, 
New Castle Division, secretary; 
and Glenn L. Rice, Johns Man- 
ville, treasurer. 

Robert L. Back, Forney’s Inc.; 
Arthur Giesecke, Welding Fit- 
tings Corp.; and Ed. F. Bauers, 
Campbell Metal Products Co. 
were elected directors of the as- 
sociation. 


indianapolis Elects 


indianapolis, Ind.—C. R. Len- 
glade, purchasing agent for Peer- 
less Pump Division, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., was 
elected president of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of In- 
dianapolis. 
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Other officers named for the 
1958-59 term are: C. W. Wolfe, 
Insley Mfg. Corp., first vice 
president; Paul L. Ostler, Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., second vice 
president; Lester E. Davis, Pit- 
man-Moore Co., secretary; A. B. 
Rudy, RCA Victor Div., treas- 
urer; Stanley C. Boyle, Republic 
Creosoting Co., national director; 
and James B. Millis, Holliday 
Steel Warehouse, alternate. Harry 
McMullen, Farrell-Argast Elec- 
tric Co., was named local 
director. 


New Orleans Installs Tuohy 


New Orleans, La.—Newly 
elected officers of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New Or- 
leans installed last month in- 
clude E. J. Tuohy, Orleans Parish 
School Board, president; Felix 
Dreyfus, the California Co., first 
vice president; Henry Marchal, 
Freeport Sulphur Co., second 
vice president; Frank J. Basile, 
National Bank of Commerce, 
secretary; and G. A. Lyncker, 
Blattman Sheet Metal Works, 
treasurer. 

William G. East, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and Roy Perrin, 
Avondale Marine Ways, were 
elected national director and 
alternate respectively. 


Marietta, Ohio, Elects 


Marietta, Ohio—Oflficers of 
the Tri-State Purchasing Agents 
Association named for the 1958- 
59 season include: B. G. Fergu- 
son, Electro Metallurgical Co., 
Marietta, Ohio, president; B. F. 
Caldwell, International Nickel 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., first 
vice president; Ben E. Rubrecht, 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., second vice presi- 
dent; L. Wayne Donahue, Union 
Insulating Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va., secretary-treasurer; and 
Charles H. Richardson, Medical 
Arts Supply Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., national director. 


Grand Rapids Names Thies 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Robert 
S. Thies, Lear, Inc., was elected 
president of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
for 1958-59. 

Other officers named include: 
Kenneth M. Van Heulen, A. L. 
Holcomb Co., vice president; 
Edward W. Berry, Barclay, Ay- 
ers & Bertsch Co., secretary; 
Fernley Alofs, Alofs Mfg. Co., 
treasurer; and Weldon T. Sharp, 
Dexter Industries, Inc., national 
director. 


TenneVa Elects Simmons 


St. Paul, Va.—Recently in- 
stalled officers of the TenneVa 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
for the 1958-59 term are: R. N. 
Simmons, Graybar Electric Co., 
Bristol, Tenn., president; R. E. 
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QUOTATIONS 
Quotations returned late 


SERVICE 


Incorrect information 
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Quotes on unsatisfactory substitu 
Prices repeatedly high 
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PURCHASE ORDER 
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Too infrequent calls 


Changes specs and/or delivery af 


Failure to answer correspondence 
DELIVERY 
Late delivery 


Difficult to negotiate esc. clauses or terms/pay{__] 


Failure to install equipment etc. on schedule 
Failure to furnish operative instructions or personnel_[ } 
Failure to service promptly and/or properly 
Vendor’s indifference after installation 


Unfamiliarity with own companies product 
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Poor timing of calls 
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in suffici 


Repeated late invoicing 


Incorrect or false shipping instructions 


P.O. No. 


Failure to show P.O. No on invoices and/or 


® ailure to show discount terms on invoices__[ ] 


Misinformation to secure orders 
By-passing Purchasing Department 
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Invoicing pricing does not match P. O. 


One copy local file. 
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One copy to N.Y. Purchasing Department. 


FORM NO. 39-11-0-1 C 


Effective at St. 


New York—St. Regis Paper 
Co. uses a vendor evaluation 
plan, a classic in simplicity. It 
gives all necessary information. 

A simple grading system based 
on a single card form is the plan. 
Unlike many such plans it allows 
positive and negative ratings. 
With 64 plants, and a product 
range including paperboard, con- 
tainers, and plastics, St. Regis 
purchasing, with a small head- 
quarters staff, finds it must use 
simple and effective plans. 


Card Outlines Information 


The form used is a 4x6 card 
printed one side. (Illustration). 
Seven categories for performance 
measurement are listed with spe- 
cific elements within categories. 
Plant buyers’ must have the card 
heading typed or printed, and to 
mark a grade number in each 
block. The card is the plant buy- 
ers’ evaluation of any one sup- 
plier. 

On national accounts, plant 
buyers fill out the cards in dupli- 
cate. One card is forwarded to 
central purchasing in New York, 
one is retained for the buyer’s 
file. Card reports on local sup- 
pliers are made out singly and 
retained. Annual card reports on 
national accounts are sent to New 
York in August so that all re- 
ports may be compiled in time 
for the company’s annual meet- 
ing of plant buyers and purchas- 


ONE-FORM VENDOR EVALUATION PLAN gives needed data—rates good and bad supplier performance. 


Vendor Evaluation Plan Termed Simple, 


Regis Paper Company 


ing staff. Unusual vendor per- 
formance may be reported to the 
staff at any time during the year. 

Grading on cards is simple. 
Grades are numbered from one 
to four to indicate vendor per- 
formance. Example: On the first 
line of the card—‘Quotations re- 
turned late’—if the vendor is al- 
ways late, a one is inserted in the 
box. If he is frequently late, a 
two. If he is infrequently late, a 
three. If the vendor is never late, 
a four. 

It can be seen that the grad- 
ing system can give specific and 
relative evaluations. More than 
just stating that a vendor is good 
or poor, the grades show a rela- 
tive value, and pin-point differ- 
ences in service phases. 

St. Regis Pleased 

St. Regis is pleased with its 
supplier quality evaluation. It 
has served the firm’s purpose. 
Purchasing—both central _ staff 
and plant level—is able to evalu- 
ate vendor performance in detail 
so that remedial action or awards 
can be made. Central purchasing 
is informed and able to award 
national contracts on overall per- 
formance. They are also able to 
“set behind’ the plant buyers in 
their efforts for better vendor per- 
formance. Plant buyers have a 
simple, effective way to check 
quality. 

Four particular advantages can 


be credited to the St. Regis 
vendor evaluation procedure: 

1. It is specific and inclusive. 
All elements of vendor 
performance are specified 
one the evaluation report 
form. All buyers have a 
common referral to ele- 
ments of vendor perform- 
ance as they are listed. 
They cannot overlook ele- 
ments as they are right 
before them. 

2. Simple and easy to admin- 
istrate. Only one form is 
used. This one form 
serves as both a record 
and a report to central 
purchasing. Card requires 
a minimum of writing or 
typing and is suited to 
standard company filing 
equipment. 

3. Both good and bad supplier 
performance is evaluated. 
St. Regis has recognized 
the benefits of rewarding 
as well as disciplining 
vendors. 

4. Vendor good-will is 
achieved. Suppliers are 
first told that they are be- 
ing evaluated. They ap- 
preciate knowing. When 
vendors are deficient they 
can be told specifically 
where they are deficient. 
Vendors with excellent 
performance ratings are 
awarded a larger share. 


McCoy, Kingsport Press, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., vice president; 
Lee Leonard, Dillard Paper Co., 
Bristol, Va., secretary; and J. D. 
Hattaway, Tennessee Eastman 
Co., Kingsport, Tenn., treasurer. 


Wichita Seats Nugent 


Wichita, Kans.—Vance Nu- 
gent, Socony Mobil Oil Co., took 
over as head of the purchasing 
Agents Association of Wichita 
for the 1958-59 season. 

Other officers installed include 
Ralph Wheeler, Cessna Aircraft 
Co., first vice president; R. J. 
Barlow, Vickers Petroleum Co., 
second vice president; Roy Bar- 
tles, Massey-Ferguson Industrial 
Division, secretary-treasurer; 


Grease & Oijl Co., national di- 
rector; and O. Paul Jones, Kan- 
sas Gas & Electric Co., alternate. 


Pittsburgh Elects Wadsworth 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—New officers 
of the Purchasing Agents Associ- 
ation of Pittsburgh, headed by 
Augustus B. Wadsworth, Jr., 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
president, include: E.  L. 
O’Meara, Jr., Harbison Walker 
Refractories Co., vice president; 
Wayne Rawley, Jr., Blaw-Knox 
Co., secretary; Frank R. King, 
Colonial Supply Co., treasurer; 
and C. Warner McVicar, Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., national director. 
Local directors include R. G. 
Averell, Gulf Oil Co.; Joseph G. 


Robert Johnston, Southwest 


Purchasing Week 


Smith, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; John 


W. Lindwey, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.; Leonard J. Smith, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co.; and Louis Siegel, Levinson 
Steel Co. 


Florida Picks Sanderson 


Tampa, Fla.—New officers for 
the 1958-59 season of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Florida are: D. W. Sanderson, 
County of Palm Beach, president; 
Walter H. Norman, Orlando Util- 
ities Commission, first vice presi- 
dent; J. D. Conley, Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., second vice president; 
Robert P. Raitt, Belcher Oil Co., 
secretary; Frank C. Fish, St. 
Regis Paper Co., treasurer; and 
M. C. Mickelson, Pinellas 


County, national director. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


The Lighting, Lamps and Electrical Manufacturers 
Salesmen’s Association — 2nd National Lighting 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, March 1-4. 


Previously Listed 
AUGUST 


American Society for Quality Control—Western 
Region, Annual Conference, El Cortez Hotel, San 
Diego, Aug. 7-8. 


Western Packaging and Material Handling Expo- 
sition — Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 
11-13. 


institute of Surplus Dealers—fFall Trade Show, 
New York Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 
17-19. 


West Coast Electronic Manufacturers Association 
and Seventh Region, Institute of Radio Engineers 
—Western Electronic Show and Convention, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Aug. 19-22. 


SEPTEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Farm, Construc- 
tion and Industrial Machinery, Production Forum 
and Engineering Display, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 8-11. 


National Chemical Exposition—/nternational Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Sept. 9-12. 


American Die Casting Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. 


_ Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 


strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 4th 
District—Conference, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 18-19. 


The Material Handling Institute—Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 22-24. 


Standards Engineers Society—7th Annual Meet- 
ing, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 


American Mining Congress—Mining Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Sept. 22-25. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—tron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 
District—12th Pacific Intermountain Conference, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Sept. 26-27. 


National Builders Hardware Exposition — Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Semian- 


nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Fourth Annual Joint Military Industry Packaging 
and Handling Symposium—wWashington, D. C., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore— 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Packaging Institute—Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National Industrial Packag- 
ing, Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central lowa— 
Products Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


National Office Management Association—NMont- 
real Business Show, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 
District—Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
N. Y., Oct. 16-17. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Trans- 
portation Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Oct. 20-22. 


National Business Show — Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


National Safety Council—4é6th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Western 
Hills Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner. Okla., Oct. 
22-24. 


American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 


American Society for Metals—National Metals 


‘® 
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Best protection against 
rancidity spoilage 


Sisienw BHA 


Oil-and fat-soluble Sustane BHA gives food products 
greatest all-round protection against oxidation, greatest 
carry-through for baked goods and mixes. Not affected 
by other product ingredients. 

Next time, specify Sustane BHA in the tamper-proof, 
weather-proof, easy-to-use, re-sealable metal container. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS eb 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 27-31. 


NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


Instrumentation Conference and Exhibit — 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19 


Bilt- 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


9th National Conference on Standards — Hote! 
Roosevelt, New York, Nov. 18-20. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


1959 
FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, Rein- 
forced Plastics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcomed to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week. 


G.E. Silicone Division 
Adds Rubber Compounds 


Waterford, N. Y.—General Electric 
Co.’s Silicone Product Department has 
added two new silicone rubber com- 
pounds to its standard product line. 

The Class 500 low-temperature serv- 
ice compounds are called SE-525 and 
SE-567. The former is recommended for 
molded and extruded seals, low pressure 
gaskets, cushions and other parts where 
toughness and low durometer is needed. 
It comes in tensile strengths as high as 
1,000 psi., elongation up to 700%, and 
Die B tear strengths up to 100 Ib. per in. 

SE-567 has good flame retardancy and 
is suited for airframe seals where this 
feature is warranted. It is a white com- 
pound which can be pigmented to obtain 
a wide variety of colors. 


Dow Chemical Adds 
To Glycerine Purity 


New York—Dow Chemicals Co.’s new 
Freeport, Texas, plant which recently 
went on stream, is using a new process 
which upgrades glycerine purity. The 
plant also has doubled Dow’s production 
of synthetic 96% USP and 99.5% USP 
grades. 

All three grades of glycerine will be 
marketed through the company’s nation- 
wide distribution system and _ shipped 
from Texas in aluminum tank cars, resin 
lined drums, and tank trucks. 


Kaiser Alloy on Market 


Chicago—Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Sales, Inc., has announced the avail- 
ability of aluminum alloy 2618, designed 
especially for use in higher temperature 
applications ranging up to about 500 f. 
The alloy, being produced under a license 
agreement with High Duty Alloys, Ltd., 
of Great Britain, is available in sheet, 
plate, extrusions, hand or die forgings and 
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So You Think You Deserve a Promotion ? 


There’s no one in a plant, shop, or office better equipped than the purchas- 
ing executive “to separate the wheat from the chaff.” As part of his job, the 
purchasing executive has listened to thousands of salesmen’s presentations. 
When they contain meat, when they’re loaded with factual and helpful infor- 
mation the P.A. cocks an attentive ear. However, he turns a deaf ear when 
salesmen start to drown facts in meaningless froth. 

This ability to strip away extraneous or irrelevant matter and concentrate 
on pertinent facts is one the successful executive employs in other ways be- 
sides appraising products or salesmen’s presentations. He uses the ability to 
judge himself, his department, and his own position. 

Most everyone has a favorite story about a fellow seeking a promotion or 
a raise because (a) he is going to get married, (b) his wife is about to have a 
baby, or (¢) it is just too difficult to make ends meet with the current income. 
Everyone, even the boss, also knows that when a man gets married or when he 
becomes a father expenses increase. But, when you stand back and look at 
such a situation objectively, you can arrive at only one conclusion: Each rea- 
son provides a tremendous incentive for the man, but it has nothing what- 
soever to do with the action of a company. 

A man moves forward in a company because he contributes something to 
its operation. If his department or unit makes a contribution, that department 
grows in importance. However, just because a man is in such a department, 
it does not follow automatically that he will move up to bigger things. 

As the manager of a purchasing department expressed it: 

“It seems to me that a large group of people charged with procurement have 
succumbed to a mass hysteria characterized by an inferiority complex, there 
is no question in the minds of top management that purchasing is a vital 
function. But should adequate discharge of that function result in a mandatory 
elevation to top management? I say ‘no’. . . It depends on the man and how 
well he uses a purchasing function to develop management skill.” 

In other words, a man has to have more than a need or a desire if he is 
going to move from a buyer’s desk to an assistant purchasing agent’s position 
or from the assistant’s post to the office of purchasing director or vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing. 

Stand back and take a long, honest, objective look at your position and 
your department. Use your ability to separate the froth from the facts. When 
you do, you'll recognize the holes that need plugging, you'll be able to con- 
centrate on making your contribution and that of your department greater 
and greater. That’s the road that leads purchasing men to becoming an 

integral part of top management. 


Why Is Transportation So Muddled ? 


Did you ever wonder “why” when it comes to transportation costs? Most 
every purchasing man has, and that’s why this week P.W. is starting a 
series of three articles on transportation. You can read all about trucking 
on page 5, next week we'll take a long, hard look at the railroad situation, 
and the following week you'll get the low down on air freight. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Decatur, Ala. 

One of your readers asked “How 
can the purchasing agent prove to his 
management that he is buying right?” 
(L. W. Brettman, administrative man- 
ager, procurement division, Motorola, 
Inc., Chicago, “Your Follow-Up File,” 
June 30). 

To begin with let’s dispose of two 
very apparent proofs by assuming the 
purchasing agent has procured the 
proper materials and they are on hand 
when needed and in the required 
quantities. This brings us to price. 

In the broad aspect the purchasing 
agent is buying at the right price if 
his activities reflect his commitments 
and are resulting, overall, in purchases 
at lower prices than those indicated by 
the generally accepted guidepost such 
as market quotations and indices. 

A second check point is to compare 
the cost of materials the company is 
buying with the cost of those same 
materials as bought by the competition. 
As a minimum requirement, they must 
be no higher. 

Finally, purchasing correctly should 
reflect in the final cost of the firm’s 
products and a steady reduction in raw 
material cost over and above the 
general market changes should be 
readily apparent. 

A Purchasing Executive 


Chicago, Ill. 
This (Brettman’s) is always a good 
question to provoke discussions. 
Since the components of such proof 
are both tangible and intangible, the 
best proof to management is to show 
them that you are using the latest 
and proven tools of purchasing. These 
include among others, the following: 
Well-defined buying specifications, 
broad sources of supply, proper order 
size and packaging, prompt payments 
to earn cash discounts, specialty buyers 
(large agencies), testing and inspection 
facilities, cost and market analysis, 
proper salvage controls, bulk buying, 
proper legal forms covering purchase 
orders and contracts, commodity rec- 
ord card system and commodity 
catalog properly coded, properly con- 
trolled warehousing program, a sound 
perpetual inventory system supported 
by mechanized inventory controls, a 
good stores catalog, a sound in-train- 
ing program, and a well planned physi- 
cal office layout. 
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Here's How to Prove to Management You re Buying Right 


Using the above tools, plus a spot- 
check of purchases against purchases 
made by others of the same kind as 
to price, should assure management 
that the end result of the use of such 
tools should result in lowest possible 
prices. 

John F. Ward 
Purchasing Agent 
City of Chicago 


Atlanta, Ga. 

We are starting a new system of 
keeping an easy watch on prices which 
may interest Mr. Brettman. 

We keep a complete buyers file and 
are now placing “signals” which are 
easily spotted on each file card. These 
“signals” differ in color with each color 
having a meaning of its own—red is for 
price increase, blue for price decrease, 
green for stable price, etc. 

On each item purchased we keep a 
running record which tells us how 
much we paid for the item, where pur- 
chased, etc. Now with our “signal” at- 
tached we can get a picture of how we 
are running price wise at a glance. 

T. E. Burson 
Purchasing Agent 
Orkin Exterminating Co. 


Call Once a Quarter 


Greenville, Miss. 

The relative merits of a once-a-year 
sales call from a prospective vendor 
does have some advantages although 
it definitely lessens the possibility of 
his getting any business. Usually there 
is a very good reason for these infre- 
quent visits which is generally offset 
when they make themselves available 
at your call. 

Frequency of calls may be based on 
distance from base of operations, size 
of territory, or the amount of business 
available. However, for the best return, 
I would say a minimum of once-a- 
quarter should sutfice. 

Richard B. Siline 
Purchasing Agent 
Greenville Division 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 


@ In our June 30 column, a Hart- 
ford, Conn., P.A. asked about 
the value of isolated sales calls 
and what was the generally 
accepted minimum of industrial 
sales calls for the best return. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Other than having too much to do, what 
is the most pressing problem in a one 
or two-man purchasing department? 


Sam Fleming 
American Mail Lines, Ltd., Seattle 


“In the shipping business my most 
pressing problem is trying to squeeze in 
a vacation. When one of our ships has 
an engine breakdown, the purchasing 
agent must know what to buy and where 
to buy it, the sort of information a secre- 
tary can’t be expected to assimilate. Idle 
time is costly, especially when the ship 
is in a foreign port. That’s why I’m 
never far away from a telephone. My 
vacation usually consists of long week- 
ends.” 


cs A, Hard 
Service Conveyor Co., Detroit 


“It is one of correlating the require- 
ments of the engineering, accounting, 
and production departments so a com- 
plete job can be turned out in the short- 
est time with costs in line with the sell- 
ing price. In today’s highly competitive 
market it becomes necessary to be con- 
stantly on the lookout for new products, 
developments, etc., as well as favorable 
market conditions, and to relay this in- 
formation to the proper department.” 


Sidney Fischman 
Todd Products Co., Inc. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


“Besides the purchasing, which em- 
bodies the whole process of obtaining 
best prices, deliveries, investigating new 
materials, seeing salesmen, etc., the most 
pressing problem is keeping a well-bal- 
anced inventory. This means perpetual 
expediting to make certain that vendor 
shipments are spaced to eliminate stock- 
piling, on one side, and to assure the 
continuity of smooth production opera- 
tion on the other.” 


J. T. McDonald 
Link-Belt Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


“The uneven flow of requisitions 
causes One real problem. This is espe- 
cially true in an engineering and man- 
ufacturing plant. Purchase orders need 
to get in the mail immediately. Many of 
them have special shipping instructions, 
extra copies, etc. A small purchasing 
department does not justify a full-time 
secretary. Therefore, typing and proc- 
essing purchase orders at peak times is 
the most pressing problem.” 


R. W. Smith . 
The Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati 


“It is the insufficient amount of time 
that a one-man purchasing department 
can spend with suppliers and salesmen, 
or in reading the new literature that pre- 
sents and suggests new ideas, new prod- 
ucts, and new materials that could be of 
greater benefit. In order to give new de- 
velopments a thorough investigation and 
comparison, the information must be 
given a personal follow up by purchas- 
ing working with the engineering depart- 
ment. Too little time is left to do this.” 


Jim West 
Frontier Mfg. Co., Dallas 


“It is difficult to keep abreast of new 
ideas and products in today’s world of 
rapid technological advancement. A 
purchasing department must be aware of 
these changes and be receptive to the 
ones which would mean savings in ma- 
terial or production time. The problem 
of assimilating sufficient information on 
which to base purchasing practices is 
magnified in a department employing 
only one or two people.” 
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CONTROL 


CABLES 


RH-RW Rubber /nsulation 
Neoprene Jacket 


Polyethylene Insulation 
PVC Jacket 


PVC /nsu/ation 
PVC Jacket 


Because Whitney Blake specializes in 

the manufacture of high quality wire and 
cables you will obtain long, efficient 
service from Whitney Blake Station 


Control Cables. 


Rubber insulated and PVC insulated 
types are rated at 600 volts; polyethylene 
insulated types at 1000 volts. All are 
manufactured to IPCEA Specification 
S-19-81. They are designed for aerial, 


duct or direct burial installation. 


Whitney Blake Station Control Cables 
can be supplied to your specification or 
designed for your application. Write 

for information on special constructions or 


for complete data on standard types. 


WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 
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( WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
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UL. S. Government 


PURCHASING and 


NEW ENGLAND EXHIBITS ITS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES with 
cooperation of Department of Defense and other government 
agencies. Goal was to stimulate business in surplus labor areas. 
Purchasing for government agencies and prime contractors was 
theme of show. Sign in picture at left stresses importance of 
purchasing. 
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ARNOLD FINLEY, right, P.A. for Sylvania’s Waltham, Mass., plant MANY INTERESTED SUPPLIERS wanted to know how their services STANDARDS IN DESIGN OF SPECIAL ARM 
discussed specs and drawings with the prospective bidders. could fit into the BuShip’s well known value engineering program. personal attention of Sylvania’s Director o 
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NEW PLANTS operated only for the government, like G.E.’s Knolls Atomic Laboratory, 
illustrated the varied supply requirements of companies spawned by the nuclear age. 
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iV} | | | PRECEDING SHOW, Connecticut host Governor Ribicoff spoke to luncheon of New England busine 
[ , ' men, Governor Muskie of Maine, Dwinell of Vermont, and Johnson of New Hampshire attended tc 
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DUCTS drew the SELLING to the large General Services Administration AVIATION AND MISSILE REQUIREMENTS excited great interest. The 3-day show at Hartford afforded 
hases, Bill Patton. attracted more than this one visiting supplier. suppliers a chance to learn requirements and procedures for bidding on government contracts. 
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This Week’s 


Foreign 
Perspective 


Cairo—Economics is the driving force that is now shaping the 
face of the Near East. 

And it’s being complicated by ignorance and illiteracy. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the Egyptians are illiterate, and the figure 
rises to 90% for Iraq. 

More than anything else, the people here yearn for a better life, 
and are willing to try anything in an effort to eliminate poverty 
and disease. 

The successful Iraq coup is proof of this drive. Contrary 
to some reports it had the support of the majority of that nation’s 
population. 

A closer look at Iraqui economics can tell you why. 

Despite considerable economic progress made in recent years, 
there has been little improvement for the masses. Most are still 
under the yoke of feudal landloards, and per capita income is one 
of the lowest in the world, $150 per year. 

Instability is bound to breed in this type of atmosphere. 

6 * ° 

Paris—Plans for easing East-West trade restrictions go on 
despite the Near East rift. 

The first major overhaul in trade control machinery since 
1954 is just about complete. The last obstacles in the way of 
more liberal trade rules were removed last week when 15 
nations (NATO nations less Iceland plus Japan) met to iron out 
differences. 

This marked the last important step in negotiation which 
began last March. It’s expected that by the middle of next 
month exporters will be informed of the new rules. 

Just what these rules will be, of course, remains under wraps. 
All that informed sources will admit is that new controls will 
be more liberal. 

American exporters won’t benefit, however, since new rules 
merely represent the minimum trading restrictions with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc; individual nations can place further restrictions 
on trade—and United States has usually done so. 

* - * 

London—Two general conclusions of wide industrial signifi- 
cance are being drawn from the Middle East crisis. 

It’s reckoned that even though oil supplies from that region 
may be maintained, supplies are certain to become more expen- 
sive and less secure. 

That means increasing pressure on industry in Western Europe 
to step up its program for expanding other sources of energy. So 
you can expect still more European drive in the construction of 
nuclear facilities, for example. 

Final conclusion is that latest Soviet power moves will hike 
military and defense spending throughout the Free World. 

That, of course, has major economic implications. [t could be 
that the Free World recession—skilfully exploited by the Reds 
in their worldwide trade drive—will be ended by Russia’s inabil- 
ity to confine its aggressive moves to the trading sphere. 

The crisis, meanwhile, has come at a particularly crucial time 
for British economic prospects generally. 

Chief question being asked is whether 1. events in the Mediter- 
ranean combined with 2. a definite upturn in the United States 
will provide a booster to Britain’s industry. 

The consensus is that it will. The Middle East crisis in par- 
ticular could indirectly strengthen various expansion trends al- 
ready evident in some economic sectors. 
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Buenos Aires—Near East turmoil may have favorable reper- 
cussions on Argentina’s program for foreign oil development. 

Any cutoff of Mid East oil would mean industry here would 
have to look to Venezuela or U.S. for petroleum, resulting in 
a further depletion of already-low dollar reserves. 

It gives President Frondizi an added argument in his efforts to 
push through concessions to foreigners. 

Consensus now is that chances of an agreement between U.S. 
companies and officials here are a lot brighter than they were two 
weeks ago. 


Tokyo—Japanese businessmen are generally disturbed about 
effects of Near East crisis on Japanese economy. 

With U.S. troops on her soil, and Red China at her doorstep, 
Japan is particularly sensitive about international developments 
these days. 

But more specifically, Japan’s import-export picture could be 
seriously affected. 

Japanese businessmen note they exported some $21 million in 
textiles to Iraq alone last year. 

Moreover, Iraq supplies about 10% of Japanese crude oil im- 


ports. Any disruption of this flow could cause serious balance of 
payment difficulties. 
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Excess Casein 
Going to US. 


Melbourne—Australian casein 
producers are expected to in- 
crease Output with the United 
States the target for most of the 
extra production. Prices prob- 
ably will maintain present levels 
however. 

Casein exports from Australia 
are constantly rising and so is 
the proportion of output mar- 
keted in the U.S. But government 
experts believe the present price 
of around 20¢ Ib (C.1LF. New 
York) is reasonable and that the 
quality, claimed here to be supe- 
rior to that offered by Argentina, 
will enable the entire surplus to 
be sold to American buyers. 

Soya protein is considered to 
be the main opposition to Aus- 
tralian casein in the U.S. 
Producing three types of casein 
lactic, hydrochloric, and ren- 
net, Australian firms will turn 
out about 11,000 long tons dur- 
ing the current season of which 
about 85% will be exported. 
Japan is Australia’s biggest cus- 
tomer following the United 
States. 

A Casein Equalization Ad- 
visory Committee requires that 
the local market is fully supplied 
before exports are approved. This 


arrangement is somewhat un- 
popular because export prices 


are generally about $20 to $25 
per ton higher than prevailing 
local prices. 

Australian output will increase 
to 12,500-13,000 long tons next 
season, compared with only 
4,000 tons a few years ago. An 
increasing number of milk proc- 
essors are becoming interested in 
producing casein and authorities 
are encouraging efforts to pro- 
duce and export bigger quan- 
tities. 


British Firm Produces 
Plastic-Coated Steel 


London—A British steel firm 
has come into commercial pro- 
duction of plastic coated steel 
which it is marketing for a wide 
variety of industries. 

The new product, sold under 
the trade name Stelvetite, consists 
of sheet steel bonded to polyvinyl 
chloride plastic. Plastic coated 
steels are far from new, but the 
Summers firm stole a march on 
similar British projects by going 
into commercial production with 
its product after two years ex- 
perimental work in cooperation 
with Plastics Ltd. 

In Stelvetite, the plastic is ap- 
plied in the form of finished sheet 
coil with the coating 14-thou- 
sandths of an inch thick. It can 
be of any color and can take a 
range of embossings. Virtually 
scratch proof, it is also said to be 
resistant to acids, oils, and 
weather. 


R.C.A., Siemens Reach 
U. S. Sales Contract 


Bonn—Radio Corporation of 
America and Siemens and Halske 
Ag. have reached an agreemen’ 
under which Siemens equipment 
for radiographic microstructure 
testing will be sold in the U.S. by 
the RCA sales organization. 

The agreement covers new 
measuring equipment used espe- 
cially in metallurgy, chemical en- 
gineering, and food testing. 
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A P.W. Profile 
Stevens, Solar 


Has Law, Lingu 


STEVENS, Solar P.A., checks out 
order sent to purchasing dept. 


Russell L. Stevens literally has 
brought a world of experience to 
his job as manager of purchasing 
at Solar Aircraft Company’s San 
Diego plant. 

Career in Pacific, U.S. 

His career has spanned the 
United States and Pacific Ocean 
and includes stints as attorney 
general of Guam, Japanese 
language translator for Admiral 
Nimitz, author of a book on 
Guam’s becoming a territory, and 
a government official in the re- 
habilitation of Japanese-held is- 
lands. 

In between these jobs, Stevens 
found time to raise a_ family, 
get a law degree, practice law for 
firms from Florida to Hong Kong, 
and hold purchasing agents jobs 
for firms in Honolulu and Los 
Angeles. 

Stevens didn’t mix his careers 
deliberately. He left Coffeyville, 
Kan., (of Dalton Brothers fame) 
in the 1930's for Hawaii. While 
there he picked up a speaking, 
reading, and writing knowledge of 
Japanese. 

He left purchasing agents’ 
positions with Castle & Cook 
Ltd., Honolulu, and Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Los Angeles, to join 
the Navy in 1942, where he be- 
came a translator-interpreter on 
Nimitz’ staff. 

After the war, Stevens and his 
family became the first white per- 
sons ever to live on the Japanese- 
mandated (World War I to World 
War II) island of Yap. There, as 
senior representative for the 
United States Commercial Co., 
he worked to rehabilitate the 


Aircraft P.A., 
ist Background 


economy of the island. Stevens 
helped set up markets for native 
products such as copra and 
trochus (a shell used in making 
shirt buttons). 


Earns Law Degree 


From there he went to school 
in Boulder, Colo. After earning 
a law degree in a little over two 
years, he then joined the law 
firm of an old wartime friend, 
Francis P. Whitehair, former 
Navy Undersecretary under 
President Truman. 

Stevens practiced in Honolulu 
for a year and in 1951 went to 
Guam as Assistant Attorney 
General. Nine months later he 
became Attorney General with a 
staff of nine, interested primarily 
in drafting laws that helped 
change the island from a UV. S. 
possession to a territory. 

His experiences formed the 
basis for a book, “Guam, U.S.A.: 
Birth of a Territory,” which now 
awaits its third printing by a 
Honolulu publisher. 

After this tour of government 
service, Stevens became a part- 
ner in a private law firm whose 
offices stretched from California 
to Okinawa. Their clients in- 
cluded airlines, steamship com- 
panies, established firms such as 
RCA and Coca Cola, and new 
firms wanting to expand into the 
Pacific. 

Returns to California 

Last year he returned to Cali- 
fornia to take the bar examina- 
tion in that state and permit his 
two children, Douglas, 14, and 
Joan, 10, to see their homeland. 

Stevens has since returned to 
his first love, purchasing at Solar 
and now says he has no intention 
of leaving. Nevertheless, he will 
take the bar exam, just to keep 
in practice. He also keeps his 
Japanese from getting rusty by 
teaching that language to his chil- 
dren. 

Has all this experience helped 
Stevens in purchasing? 

“Yes and no,” he says. “The 
legal background is invaluable 
whenever we write a contract. 
And government experience is 
invaluable in a company that 
constantly deals with the federal 
government.” 

And business with Japan? 

“Nothing yet,” Stevens ad- 
mits, “but you never know where 
we may buy or sell something.” 


Australian Coal Study 
Planned by Japanese 


Tokyo—Maijor Japanese steel 
mills are reported to be thinking 
about switching to Australia for 
coal which now is bought in the 
United States. Freight costs of $8 
per ton for U.S. coal as com- 
pared with $5 per ton for Aus- 
tralian is the reason. 

The Japanese are said to be 
keenly interested in buying high- 
quality bituminous coal, large de- 
posits of which were recently dis- 
covered in New South Wales. 
The mills import about 3 million 
tons of bituminous annually, of 
which 2.7 million come from the 
U.S. 

Steel industry circles expect 


that if a long range coal contract 


can be concluded with Australia 
the production cost of steel will 
be considerably reduced. A Jap- 
anese survey mission is going to 
Australia soon to investigate the 
situation. 


First Canadian Thorium 
Plant to Be Constructed 


Montreal—Plans for construc- 
tion of Canada’s first thorium 
plant have been announced by 
Rio Tinto Dow, Ltd. 

Construction will begin im- 
mediately with completion ex- 
pected by January 1959 and full 
capacity operation by May 1959. 
Ernest N. Banks will be in charge 
as plant manager at Elliott Lake, 
Ont. 
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WILLIAM E. ADCOCK has been 
appointed vice president and di- 
rector of maintenance and _ in- 
ventory control for Ringsby Truck 
Lines, Inc., Denver. He will be 
responsible for purchases of fuel, 
tires, parts, and supplies. 


Drexel Makes Freeman 


Plant No. 1 Manager 


Morganton, N. C.—Sam W. 
Freeman, general purchasing 
agent the last 12 years for Drexel 
Furniture Co., has been made 
manager of the firm’s Plant No. 1. 

Jerald C. Liebhart, lumber 
buyer since 1947, succeeds Free- 
man and J. Mack Patton has 
been moved up from. assistant 
purchasing agent to purchasing 
agent for materials. 

Liebhart is a member of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents’ lumber committee. 


John C. Hampson succeeds 
William P. Snelsire as regional 
manager of the Pittsburgh office, 
Industrial Division, Pennsalt 


Chemicals Corp. Snelsire retired 
after 43 years with the firm. 


OTTO N. RUGEN retired after 
over 22 years with the U. S. 
Army Engineer District, Los 
Angeles Technical Liaison Branch. 
Rugen served as chief, Supply 
Division, the last seven. and a 
half years. 


V. J. Madden 
Philadelphia— Vincent J. Mad- 
den, 53, purchasing agent for the 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg Co. died 
July 9. 
He is survived by his wife, two 
sons, and six daughters. 


R. V. Bowman 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Raymond V. 
Bowman, purchasing agent for 
the Lipe Rollway Corp., died 
July 10. He had been a resident 
of Syracuse 30 years. 
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Arch R. Young has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of 
purchases succeeding R. C. 
Straw at Talon Inc., Meadville, 
Pa. Straw is approaching retire- 
ment and will handle certain 
staff assignments. 


Keith J. Brownell has been 
moved up to vice president in 
charge of sales and Martin L. 
Brody to sales manager for the 
Bearing Division, McGill Mfg. 
Co., Inc. Valparaiso, Ind. Brown- 


ell, who had been vice president 
and sales manager, had worked 
in sales production, purchasing, 
plant manufacturing, and other 
departments during his 30 years 
with the firm. 


S. Cecil Appleby has been pro- 
moted to assistant general sales 
manager of Cullom & Ghertner 
Co.’s newly organized southern 
district. He will work out of the 
firm’s Nashville, Tenn, head- 
quarters. 


Brendan J. Fraher, formerly 
director of marketing, has been 
made eastern regional manager, 


SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia. 


Oscar Carlson, purchasing 
agent for the city of Tacoma, 
Wash., since 1952, has been re- 
lieved of his duties for reasons of 
health. He will retain his civil 
service status as a clerk-typist. 
Louis Menconi will serve as act- 
ing purchasing agent until a per- 
manent replacement is made. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


John P. Neely has been named 
manager of machinery and equip- 
ment sales at Reynolds Metals 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


Fred W. Schwier has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager 
for the Jackson Division, Aero- 
quip Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


Myles A. Snyder, abrasive en- 
gineer for Norton Co., has been 
transferred from the lowa area to 
the San Francisco Bay area. 


YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT IN A GROWING AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS 


Electronics is one of our fastest growing indus- 
tries. By 1965 there will be thousands of new 
needs and new jobs. 


CHEMICALS 


Today there are more than 800,000 workers in 
chemicals and related industries. By 1970, there 
will be twice as many! 


Our growing population demands constantly 
increasing mobility. Result: thousands of new 
opportunities, new jobs in the coming Jet Age. 


Nuclear energy is now supplying power for 
ships and electric plants. Future possibilities 
are virtually unlimited. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


As our nation grows, the demands made upon 
communications grow proportionately. Thou- 
sands more needs, more jobs. 
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FOODS 


The trend isto labor-saving, ready-to-eat pack- 
aged foods. This new phase of an old industry 
will need thousands more workers. 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


1. MORE PEOPLE— Four million babies year- 
ly. U. S. population has doubled in last 50 
years! And our prosperity curve has always 
followed our population curve. 


2. MORE JoBS—Though employment in 
some areas has fallen off, there are /5 million 
more jobs than in 1939—and there will be 


>) 


22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. MORE INCOME— Family income after 
taxes is at an all-time high of $5300—is ex- 
pected to pass $7000 by 1975. 


4. MORE PRODUCTION UL. S. production 
doubles every 20 years. We will require mil- 
lions more people to make, sell and distribute 
our products. 


5. MORE SAVINGS— Individual savings are 


at highest level ever— $340 billion—a record 
amount that is now available for spending. 


6. MORE RESEARCH — $/() billion spent each 
year will pay off in more jobs, better living, 
whole new industries. 


7. MORE NEEDS—In the next few years we 


will need more than $500 billion worth of 


schools, highways, homes, durable equip- 
ment. Meeting these needs will create new 
opportunities for everyone. 


* * * 


Add them up and you have the makings 
of another big upswing. Wise planners, 
builders and buyers will act now to get 
ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new illustrated booklet, “Your Great 
Future in a Growing America."" Drop a postcard to: ADVER- 
TISING COUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Ever-increasing opportunities in research, de- 
velopment and production. In the field of 
antibiotics 50°,, more workers will be required. 


The giant school-building program now begin- 
ning will offer new jobs to many thousands of 
construction workers. 


3 million workers will benefit from new high- 
way and construction programs—and even 
more workers will be needed soon. 


* ae as _ ; 
Marketing includes sales, consumer research, 
product and package design, advertising and 


public relations. All need new skills every year 
and many thousands of new workers! 


GREAT 
FUTURE 


GROWING 
AMERICA 
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Station Wagon 
Two-Tone Styling 


Maverick Special 2-wheel 
drive station wagon is for 
standard passenger and carry- 
all service. It is equipped 
with 4-cylinder “F” head en- 
gine. Overdrive is available 
as optional equipment. Jeep 
offers whitewall double 
chamber captive air nylon 
tires, interior carpeting, and 
vinyl coated upholstery. 

Price: $1,895 fob. Toledo. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Willys Motors,  Inc., 
Toledo 1, Ohio (7/28/58) 


Automatic Millers 
For Slicing Crystals 


Model 8-SA_ special automatic miller 
(photo) is set for the plunge-cut slicing of 
Germanium into 0.013 in. thick wafers, 
+-0.0005 in. Cutting is done by a diamond 
impregnated cutting disc, 5 in. dia. by 0.015 
in. thick, rotating at about 7,000 rpm. Ver- 
tically held workpiece is plunged into the 
cutting disc continuously to the proper depth, 
with automatic adjustable table cross feed 
synchronized with continuous table recipro- 
cation. Table feed is air-actuated, and quickly 
variable from O to 60 in. per min. 

Price: $3,600 to $3,725 (depending on 
spindle speed range). Delivery: about 4 wk. 
W. H. Nichols Co., 48 Woerd Ave., Wal- 
tham 54, Mass. (7/28/58) 


Audio Transformers 
Life Expectancy of 10,000 Hrs. 


Units are designed and built in ac- 
cordance with MIL-T-27A, Grade 1, 
Class R specifications. All units are in 
“AJ” size cases, measuring 1548x1% 
x2%8 in. high and weight 6 lb. Audio 
transformers have a maximum op- 
erating altitude of 50,000 ft. They 
have a frequency response of +2db 
300-10,000 cps. 

Price: from $12.48 to $19.90 
(depending on the model). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Chicago Standard Transformer 
Corp., 3501 West Addison St., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. (7/28/58) 


Steel-Wood Bench 


With Steel Bench Drawer 


Special steel-wood con- 
struction makes the bench 
an ideal general-purpose 
work bench. It comes in 60 
and 72 in. lengths, 29 in. 
width and is made _ with 
twelve inches of 2% in. 
thick laminated northern 
Kiln dried maple in front-top 
section, and with 12-gage 
steel completing the balance 
of the top. 

Price: $78 (5-ft.), $89 
(6-ft.). Delivery: immediate. 

Pollard Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. (7/28/58) 
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fr Cutting Machine 
‘ Small but for Heavy Duty 


Sever-All, Model 1-A cuts al- 
most any ferrous or non-ferrous 
metal. It has capacity to cut 
metals of almost all analyses up 
to 2x2 in. solids, 3 in. standard 
pipe, 3x3 in. angle iron and 4 
in. channels. High quality cuts 
are made at the rate of 3 to 6 
sec. psi. of metal. Device is for 
light angle cutting of metals 
within its rated capacity. 

Price: under $500. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Allison-Campbell Div., Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. (7/28/58) 


Clamp Attachment 
Handles Bales or Cases 


Master universal clamp 
handles palletized and non- 
palletized loads, as well as 
those on skids and in bins. 
Attachment clamps sides of 
non-palletized objects hy- 
draulically. Clamp has a 
clamping range from 18 to 
46 in. or 23 to 60 in. depend- 
ing on materials being han- 
dled. 

Price: $910 (installed). 
Delivery: about 3 wk. 

Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc., 125 Walnut St., Water- 
town 72, Mass. (7/28/58) 


Card Filing Machine 
Arranges Punched Cards 


The 88 Collator, high-speed card filing 
machine, arranges punched cards in any 
desired sequence. Collator compares 
simultaneously two files of punched 
cards so they can be matched, merged, 
selected, and sequence-checked for sub- 
sequent machine accounting operations. 
Cards are fed into machine from card 
feeding devices located at each end. Pri- 
mary feed consists of a file feed device 
that can hold up to 3,600 cards. 

Price: $325 a mo. (rent) basic system 
$14,700 (to buy). Delivery: late 1959. 

International Business Machines, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
(7/28/58) 


All Purpose Canister 
With Recessed Window 


See-O indicator window canister tells at a 
glance when it will give protection against 
carbon monoxide. A special window with an 
indicating color between two reference colors 
makes it easy to read. Color indicator is ac- 
tivated by the presence of moisture in the 
area of the chemical which oxidizes the CO. 
Since moisture destroys the CO oxidizing 
ability of chemical, the color change correctly 
indicates the protective life of the canister 
in carbon monoxide atmosphere. Window is 
recessed into the canister body. 

Price: $7.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Acme Protection Equipment Co., 1291-D 
Kalamazoo St., South Haven, Mich. (7/28/ 
58) 
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COLUMBUS ELEC. MFG. between two legs, one on 
COLUMBUS, O. mary 


PAT. 


Drill Head 
Mounts In Any Position 


Model 22A will drill, tap, 
ream, spot face, countersink, 
and counterbore. Its small 
size is advantageous in close 
quarter applications in the 
machining of light-gage steel, 
non-ferrous metals, and in 
working of wood, plastics, 
and rubber. Feed and retract 
strokes are powered by built- 
in air-cylinder. 

Price: $95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Bellows Co., Akron 9, 
Ohio (7/28/58) 


Cut-Out Coupling 


With Overload Protection 


Cut-out coupling features overload pro- 
tection, increased misalignment capacity 
and ease of maintenance. The increased 
misalignment capacity, provides for slight 
parallel misalignment, angular misalign- 
ment, or a combination of both. Increased 
stresses and loads on the connected 
equipment caused by misalignment can 
be prevented by careful installation of 
the coupling. Coupling works regardless 
of direction of rotation. Coupling is 
simply constructed. 

Price: from $200 to $500. Delivery: 
immediate. 

John Waldron Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J. (7/28/58) 


Precision Switch 
Symmetrical Construction 


Switch employs a snap- 
switch principle. Low gra- 
dient spring members are 
used. Main blade of the 
switch is so constructed, that 
the spring forces are divided 


each side of the  center- 
Construction elimi- 
PEND. nates bending moments. 
Price: $1.45 (list). Dis- 
counts depend on volume. 
Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 
Columbus Electric Mfg. 
Co., 2005 East Main St., Co- 
lumbus 5, Ohio (7/28/58) 


Dual Purpose Machine 
Cleans, Polishes in one Operation 


Columbus all-purpose Model 111 suction 
polisher keeps floors polished and hygienically 
clean. Columbus’ whirling high-speed brushes 
polishes floors to a hard lusturious finish. 
Waxing periods are prolonged by using the 
polisher-sweeper. Dirt is removed by suction 
rather than spread around. Polishing brushes 
driven at high speed, loosen grid which is 
sucked into the bag leaving brilliant clean 
floors. Machine features finger-tip control. 

Price: $185 (12 in. model), $295 (18 in. 
model), $395 (20 in. model). Delivery: im- 


mediate. 
Columbus-Dixon, Inc., 21 West St., New 
York 6, N. Y. (7/28/58) N 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
uC y delivery data with each product description. 


Drill-Mounting Unit 
Can Be Mounted Overhead 


Accessory permits mounting a 20-in. 
drill head on an overhead track. Set-up 
is useful in drilling panels, sheets, plates 
or larger work (see photo) or in any 
other application where the work is dif- 
ficult to move or where it is easier to drill 
a number of holes without moving the 
work. Spindle may be positioned over 
any point within ten inches of either side 
of the track anywhere along its length. 

Price: about $128 (for accessory). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., 490 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa. (7/28/58) 


Photocopy Unit 
Compact With High Speed 


Transcopy Meteor ex- 
poses, develops, and prints 
finished copies of originals 
up to 15 in. wide and of any 
length in one half a minute 
or less. It is designed for 
use under fluorescent office 
lighting with built-in filter 
safety paper. 

Price: $395. Delivery: 45 
days. 

Remington Rand Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (7/28/58) 


Steel Seam Welder 
Welds Steel and Titanium Alloys 


Special three phase rocker arm 
type steel seam welder welds stain- 
less steels (0.012 through 0.051 in.) 
and titanium to titanium alloys 
(0.016 through 0.051 in.) to Air 
Force, Navy aeronautical specifica- 
tions. Firing of the machine is done 
by a precision differential switch. 
Drive speeds are steplessly adjusted 
by a dc. Thymatrol type motor drive 
system mounted to the lower arm. 

Price: $32,000. Delivery: 10 to 
12 wk. 

Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
Warren, Ohio (7/28/58) 


Foam Producing 
Equipment 
Portable Type 


Multi-purpose polyure- 
thane can be used as a port- 
able roll-around unit for 
spraying inside or outside. 
It can be used as a portable 
unit for mixing head pouring 
and cavity filling or spray 
pouring, Or a permanent in- 
stallation on conveyor line. 

Price: $7,500 (two-resin 
metering unit — excluding 
spray gun or mixing head). 
Delivery: 30 to 60 days. 

Martin Sweets Co., Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. (7/28/58) 
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This Week's 


Product Perspective 


JULY 28-AUGUST 3 


There’s no dearth of new materials these days. So add these to the list of 
materials you'll be hearing more about. 


¢ Pure foamed silica offers some unusual acid-resistant and refractory prop- 
erties. Called Foamsil and made by Pittsburgh Corning, the material is 
unaffected by all acids except hydrofluoric and hot phosphoric. It can take 
thermal shock at temperatures anywhere between —450F. and 2,200F. 
Biggest use maker sees is containing hot concentrated acids. But applications 
are expected in electronics, nuclear energy, aircraft and missiles, petroleum, 
and metals industries. 

Foamsil comes in blocks 11x17 in., 11x22 in., in thicknesses up to 3 in. 
Weight is 10 to 12 Ib. a cu. ft. Price is 50¢ a board ft. 


© Low-cost polystyrene film looks like a competitor for cellophane in 
some packaging applications. Dow Chemical is now marketing the film, 
named Trycite, in small quantities. Commercial quantities will come from 
a plant schedule to go into production next January. 

Price for the 1 to 2 mil film starts at 2.36¢/1,000 sq. in. Cellophane starts 
at 3¢. Hosiery, handkerchiefs, paper products, tomatoes, have already been 
marketed in Trycite bags. Film’s excellent dielectric properties also make it 
a good prospect for electrical insulation products. 


© Calcium metal mill products are hunting for applications. Rods, sheets, 
and foil are being produced by Beryllium Corp., but applications are still in 
the development stage. Small pieces of calcium rod could be used as an 
acid neutralizer in gasoline and diesel engines. Foil may prove ideal for high- 
intensity flash bulbs. 


© Extruded vinyl foam has been developed by Carolina Industrial Plastics 
Div., Essex Wire Corp. Called CIPCO Foam, the material has a uniform 
small-cell structure, with a controlled mixture of closed and open cells. It 
can be extruded in most any shape and any length. Basic vinyl formulation 
can be varied to fit the application. Applications include protective packaging, 
furniture beading, permanent gasketing. In latter application, material’s 
“flow” characteristics permits a tight seal over uneven surfaces. 


* Continuous cast copper alloy rods, tubes, and shapes offer savings in 
machining time and cost. Almost any kind of cross-section is available from 
American Smelting & Refining Co. in several different alloys. Shapes can 
be bought in long lengths and cut to the thickness you want, or in exact 
lengths for individual parts. Casting to shape cuts down the machining needed; 
in some applications the shapes can be used as cast. 


® Its new rigid vinyl sheet, says Sieberling Rubber Co., has unusual strength 
and stiffness even in light gages. Company suggests its use in vacuum- 
formed products like tote boxes, luggage, signs, point-of-purchase displays, 
relief maps, fume hoods, and ducts. 


¢“Shut-down” resin is said to cut waste in polyethylene processing. 
Extruders and injection molders run into the problem of rejected parts when 
they start their machines after a shutdown. Resin left inside the machines 
breaks down, causes the rejects. U.S. Industrial Chemicals’ PETROTHENE 
205-1 is run through the machine just before shut down. It purges the normal 
poly resin, and has no affect on molded or extruded parts when the machine 
is started up again. 


¢ Vacuum-melted alloy, W-545, for high-strength appilcations at temper- 
atures up to 1,350F. is available from Westinghouse Electric. The alloy can 
be fabricated into high-stressed parts like turbine wheels, couplings, shafts, 
valve stems, and bolts in missiles, gas and steam turbines. Also the alloy’s 
characteristics permit low-temperature applications like retaining rings and 
wedges for electrical apparatus. 


¢ Epoxy resins for cladding metals are offered by National Polymer Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Parts to be finished are preheated and dipped into a bed of dry 
epoxy powders which bond by fusion onto the surface of the part. Cladding 
thicknesses of 0.004 to 0.025 in. can be had in a single dip. Process is called 
Whirlclad, and is available under license. 


* Armco Steel has a new surface finish called Softone for type 430 stain- 
less steel cold-rolled strip. The finish provides a soft lustrous surface. Sug- 
gested applications include: built-in oven doors, appliance trim, kick plates, 
architectural trim. Price of the material is the same as a +1 or #2 finish on 
cold-rolled strip. 


It was a long, slow road for plastic pipe when it set out to get official 
approval by city water departments. Now Cleveland is the first large munici- 
pality to amend its building code and allow the use of plastic pipe for street-to- 
house water service lines. Plastic pipe has long since demonstrated its unusual 
properties in industrial applications. Its corrosion resistance, ease of handling, 
and lightweight are its standout features. But this is its first big entree into 
the huge municipal water-supply market. : 
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Heres a Quick 
Way to Inventory 
Small Parts 

In Storage Bins 


WALLACE H. DOEBLER, award-winning 


materials specialist at G.M.C.’s Truck and 
Coach Division, holding his invention for 
inventory control of small parts. 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW of hardware counting caliper which is used for measuring cubic inches 
of standard hardware parts in stacking bins. Time needed is about 2 seconds. 


FOUR DIFFERENT TYPES OF HARDWARE can be counted by this unit. Photo above 
shows caliper’s application in a 12-in. bin while below is shown use in a 6-in. bin. 


Secret of Using the Caliper 


The secret in using this parts-measur- 
ing caliper is to find out first how many 
parts are contained in a cubic inch. For 
example, if there are ten parts in a cubic 
inch and a bin is filled to a total of 220 
cu. in., the number of parts in the bin is 
2,200. 

It is also possible to number this 
caliper with the exact number of parts. 
However, as parts vary in size, such a 
caliper could measure only the number 
of such a part in a bin. In this case a 
separate caliper would be needed for each 
part kept in the bins. 

The counting caliper illustrated will 
measure cubic inches of 24, 12, 5, and 
7-in. deep stacking boxes. Calibration 
depends on size of the bins. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


Graph-A-Pian system is described 
in five manuals entitled, “Statis- 
tical Charting”, “Office Layouts”, 
“Plant Layouts”, “Organization 
Charts”, and “Process & Flow 
Charts.” Each manual includes a 
brief description of the Graph-A- 
Plan system, detailed instructions 
for layout and charting, and a 
list of Graph-A-Plan materials 
available. The five manuals are 
available from Labelon Tape Co., 
Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Electro-Channel joist construc- 
tion is described in 25-page man- 
ual. It gives detailed instruction 
on proper E/C joist construction, 
descriptions of typical installa- 
tions, and lists advantages of this 
type of construction. It also 
shows how underfloor electrifica- 
tion can be achieved at low cost, 
using E/C joists. Copies can be 
obtained by writing Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., 5601 West 26th 
St., Chicago 50, Ill. 


Ultra-sonic delay line is described 
in 20-page catalog. It contains 
photographs, specifications, and 
descriptive material on ultra-sonic 
custom components which in- 
cludes mercury delay lines, quartz 
delay lines, and also includes pre- 
cision range markers and lock 
test lines. Copies are available 
from Laboratory for Electronics, 
Inc., 75 Pitts St., Boston, Mass. 


Stainless steel wire is described 
in 20-page manual. Information 
on the use of stainless steel wire, 
its mechanical properties, and 
corrosion data are included. It 
also contains tables listing round 
wire weights, conversion of frac- 
tions to decimals and millimeters, 
etc. Copies can be obtained by 
writing Advertising Dept., Stain- 
less Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Box 4606, Detroit 
34, Mich. 


Floatless liquid-level controls are 
described in new catalog. It also 
describes liquid level relays, elec- 
trodes, signals, alarms, and 
alternators, with descriptions, 
charts and diagrams of typical 
applications. Catalog is available 
from B/W_ Controller Corp., 
2200 E. Maple Road, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 


Line of conduit fittings is shown 
in 28-page catalog. It illustrates 
and describes the company’s en- 
tire line of fittings and accesso- 
ries, including the new pressure 
cast E.M.T. connectors and 
couplings and other new items. 
Copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing Conduit Fittings Corp., 6400 
W. 66th St., Chicago 38, Il. 


Miniature connectors are de- 
scribed in 40-page catalog. Com- 
plete specifications, outline draw- 
ings, illustrations, and general 
information make this catalog a 
valuable source of miniature con- 
nector data for engineering and 
purchasing files, company 
libraries and technical personnel. 
Copies are available from Elec- 
tronic Sales Div., DeJur-Amsco 
Corp., 45-01 Northern Blvd., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Four-directional electric tiering 
truck is described in bulletin, No. 
846. Complete specifications, sug- 
gested applications and photos 
showing the truck in use are in- 
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cluded. This truck is designed to 
transport long loads through a 
wide main aisle and move side- 
ways into a narrow storage aisle. 
Copies can be obtained by writing 
Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 


Weld-In thermowells are de- 
scribed in data sheet, No. 4582. 
Diagrams show typical installa- 
tions of three weld-in wells and 
types of connections. Also shown 
is a double bore thermowel which 
provides accurate checking of 
elements at a lower cost than two 
thermowells individually located. 
Thermowells are made to ac- 
commodate all types of tempera- 
ture sensing elements. Copies are 
available from Trinity Equipment 
Corp., Cortland, N. Y. 


Sodium and potassium borohy- 
drides are described in 34-page 
manual. Included in the manual 


are detailed discussions of re- 
actions in aqueous and non- 
aqueous solvents. Among _ the 


more important commercial uses 
of the borohydrides explained 
are: reduction of aldehydes and 
ketones in water, alcohols or 
amine solvents; cellulose reduc- 
tive bleaching and stabilization; 
etc. Copies can be obtained by 
writing Metal Hydrides Inc., Con- 
gress St., Beverly, Mass. 


United States Government spec- 
ifications for a wide variety of 
adhesives, coatings and sealers 
are given in 23-page catalog. It 
lists, in numerical form, Military, 
Army, and Federal specifications, 
their definitions, and the cor- 
responding 3M adhesive, coating 
or sealer that meets these spec- 
ifications. Copies are available 
from Adhesives, Coatings & 
Sealers Div., Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., 423 Piquette Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


The story of Chemetron Corp. is 
described in a handsome 32-page 
brochure. It contains sections on 
products and services of the 
company’s seven divisions and its 
subsidiaries and affiliate compan- 
ies and features the first history 
of the company. Why the com- 
pany decided to change its name 
and realign its organizational 
structure is also explained. 
Brochure is available from 
Chemetron Corp., 840 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


S-R Expansion Joints are de- 
scribed in 80-page catalog. It 
includes complete information 
for rating expansion joints sub- 
jected to axial or lateral move- 
ment, angular rotation or com- 
binations of these movements, 
together with formulae and tables 
for calculating the forces and/or 
bending movements developed in 
the connected piping or equip- 
ment. Copies are available from 
Badger Mfg. Co., 230 Bent St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Flowmatic Type P feedwater reg- 
ulator is described in 4-page bul- 
letin, No. 1055. It gives a com- 
plete mechanical description of 
the components and a schematic 
diagram shows the suggested pip- 
ing arrangement. A _ table of 
specifications lists the design fea- 
tures, materials of construction 
and application pressures. Bulle- 
tin is available from Copes-Vul- 
can Diy., Blaw-Knox Co., Erie 4, 
Pa. 


New Process Improves Synthetic Rubber 


New York—Texas-U. S. Chemical Co. has announced a new 
type of general purpose synthetic rubber-carbon black masterbatch 
designed for the tire manufacturing and retread industry. 

Now in commercial production at the company’s Port Neches, 
Texas, plant, the “homogenized” synthetic rubber has shown 
Significant improvement in tread wear and resistance to crack- 


ing, the company announced. 


The new masterbatch is made up of blend of latex and carbon 
black mechanically mixed by specially designed machinery. The 
process keeps the use of non-rubber agents to a minimum making 
a stronger bond between the carbon and rubber. 


Spencer Chemical Signs 
Ludlow Papers’ Pact 


Kansas City—Spencer Chem- 
ical Co. has made a long term 
arrangement with Ludlow Papers, 
Inc., Needham Heights, Mass., 
for a major expansion of its clear 
polyethylene packaging film pro- 
duction. A plant will be erected 
at Orange, Texas, adjacent to 
Spencer’s polyethylene resin pro- 
ducing facilities. The plastic will 
be conveyed directly to Ludlow 
for extrusion into film. 


Operations Cut 25% 
At Bunker Hill Zinc 


San Francisco — Operations 
will be curtailed 25% on August 
| at Bunker Hill Co.'s electroly- 
tic refined zinc plant at Kellogg, 
Idaho. Zinc production was pre- 
viously cut 20% in January. 

The firm had already an- 
nounced a 30% reduction of 
Kellogg lead smelter operations. 


Electrodes Aid Process 


Coatesville, Pa.—Lukens Steel 
Co.’s “Plate-Mate” welding elec- 
trodes are being used in the 
manufacture of catalytic cracker 


cyclones by Union Boiler & 
Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. Plate- 
Mate 8018-B2 electrodes de- 


signed for use with Lukens chro- 
mium-molybdenum alloy _ steel 
plate were selected to withstand 
high temperatures encountered. 


Stauffer Chloride Plant 
Ships with Tube Trailers 
Fort Worth, Texas—Stauffer 


Chemical Co.’s new anhydrous 
hydrogen chloride plant here has 
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gone on stream. The Consoli- 
dated Chemical Industries divi- 
sion plant produces a chloride 
99.9% pure, according to the 
company. 

Shipments are being made by 
specially-designed tube _ trailer 
trucks, in cylinders, and in ton- 
nage lots to petroleum refineries 
and chemical manufacturers in 
the South, Midwest, and East. 


Ormet Corp. Opens Unit 
At Louisiana Plant 


New York—One of two units 
has gone on stream at Ormet 
Corp.’s new $55 million alumina 
plant at Burnside, La. Full scale 
production is scheduled for late 
summer. Total capacity is ex- 
pected to be about 345,000 tons 
of alumina a year. 

Alumina, obtained from baux- 
ite ore, is the intermediate mate- 
rial from which aluminum is pro- 
duced. The Burnside plant will 
supply alumina to Ormet’s new 
aluminum reduction plant near 
Clarington, Ohio, which recently 
began commercial operation. 


Kaiser Aluminum Shot 
Available in %-in. size 


San Francisco—Primary alu- 
minum shot for use in the steel 
industry and the chemical indus- 
try is now available from Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 
Inc. 

The shot is %s-in. in diameter 
and the standard grade is 99% 
minimum aluminum content, al- 
though other grades are avail- 
able on special inquiry. This 
product is available packaged in 
100-Ilb. paper sacks or in special 
packaging as specified by the 
user. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Adopts Stock Selling 


Greensburg, Pa.—I-T-E Crir- 
cuit Breaker Co.’s R&IE Equip- 
ment Division is offering its air 
switches and operating mechan- 
isms direct from stock. Previ- 
ously, units of this type were sup- 
plied only on a custom-tailored 
basis. 

The standard stock plan ship- 
ments now take two weeks in- 
stead of six. Standard switches 
and mechanisms offered range 
from 7.5 to 69 kv in current rat- 
ings of 400, 600, and 1,200 amp. 


American Extrusion 
Announces Production 


Hightstown, N. J.—American 
Extrusion Corp. has started pro- 
duction of high clarity thin gage 
polyethylene film using a new 
method. The process involves ex- 
truding tubular film using Davis- 
Standard extruders which differs 
somewhat from the conventional 
blown method. The company says 
the new production method is 
more efficient, reduces waste, and 
produces superior strength prop- 
erties. 


Jordan Electric Division 
Moves to Clinton, Mass. 


Minneapolis — The Jordan 
Electric Products division of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. will 
move its operations to Clinton, 
Mass. next month. 

Bernard A. Schauss, controller, 
said the principal reason for the 
move was the need for more 
space. He said the company had 
acquired a suitable building in 
Clinton through the purchase of 
the Ray-O-Vac Co. 


Metal Plant to Open 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—A 
plant to produce metal products 
for the electronics and aero- 
nautics industries will be opened 
here about Sept. 1 by Durlach 
Industries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mergers, Sales of 


Firms Stress 


Expansion Throughout Nation 


Mergers and name changes of firms throughout the nation are 
being made frequently at the present. Companies are buying others 


to expand their product line. 
branches. 


Some are organizing divisions or 


To alert purchasing agents to these changes, PURCHASING WEEK 


reports the following: 


Merger Plans to Unite 
Missile-Parts Firms 


Cleveland, Ohio—Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland, and 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., Los 
Angeles, plan to merge. The new 
company will be called Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge Corp. with 
headquarters here. 

The proposed merger of the 
two companies is regarded as a 
move to create a powerful entry 
in the fields of missile, electronic, 
and nuclear components and sys- 
tems with assets of more than 
$200 million and annual sales of 
around $300 million. 


Production Steel Co. 
Forms New Subsidiary 


Detroit, Mich. — Production 
Steel Co. has formed a new sub- 
sidiary, Production Steel Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and has announced an 
expansion and renovation pro- 
gram. 

An 80,000 sq. ft plant, long in- 
active, will be renovated at an 
estimated cost of $750,000 to 
house the new subsidiary. The 
firm’s main plant will be ex- 
panded, and $500,000 worth of 


new equipment will be installed 
to shear, saw, burn, edge, decoil, 
roller-level, skin roll, slit, pickle, 
and degrease steel. 

The new division will stock a 
$3.75 million inventory of hot 
rolled bars and shapes, cold fin- 
ished bars, structurals, plates, and 
galvanized steel. The company 
also will represent Crucible Steel 
and its stainless steel line and 
Olin Mathieson’s aluminum prod- 
ucts. 


Firms’ Merger Results 
In New Corporate Name 


Kingsport, Tenn.—American- 
Saint Gobain Corp. became the 
successor company in the recent 
merger of American Window 
Glass Co. and Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp. 

Blue Ridge Glass Corp. will 
continue its operations as_ the 
Blue Ridge Glass Division of 
American-Saint Gobain Corp. 


Controls Buys Redmond 


Schiller Park, Ill.—Controls 
Co. of America acquired the Red- 
mond Co., Inc., Owosso, Mich. 
July 1. Controls manufactures 
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devices for the aircraft, guided 
missile, computer, electronic, air 
conditioning, automotive, re- 
frigeration, heating, and appli- 
ance industries. Redmond makes 
fractional horsepower motors. 


Sun Electric Corp. Buys 
Texas Instruments Line 


Chicago—The Sun _ Electric 
Corp. has purchased the panel in- 
struments manufacturing §facili- 
ties and product line of Texas In- 
struments Inc. 

Texas Instruments said it had 
discontinued its panel instrument 
manufacturing activity to further 
expand its electronics develop- 
ment and manufacturing activ- 
ities. 

Under terms of the transaction, 
Sun Electric will provide service 
to all former Texas Instruments 
panel instrument customers. 


East Coast Named 
Pitt Chem Distributor 


Pittsburgh—East Coast Distri- 
butors, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been named by Protective Coat- 
ings Division of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co. to distribute its 
Pitt Chem line of industrial coat- 
ings. 

East Coast will serve the east- 
ern Pennsylvania and Delaware 
area and most of New Jersey with 
overnight delivery service regard- 
less of the size of the order. 


Humason Mfg. Changes 
Name as Subsidiary 


Forestville, Conn.—The Hu- 
mason Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of 
the Stanley Works New Britain, 
Conn., changed its name to Stan- 


ley-Humason, Inc. _ effective 
July 1. 

The company manufactures 
screw machine products, coil 


springs, wire forms, flat springs, 
light stamping and assembled 
products, made to customer speci- 
fications. 


Wheelabrator Corp. 
Organizes Division 


Mishawaka, Ind. — Wheela- 
brator Corp. has formed a new 
barrel finishing and wet blasting 
division with the acquisition of 
assets of Crandall Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., Wicksburg, Mich. 

Manufacturing and sales head- 
quarters will be in Vicksburg. 
Complete experimental and dem- 
onstration laboratories also will 
be maintained there. 


Firm Adds Subsidiary 


Manhattan Beach, Calif.— 
United States Chemical Milling 
Corp. has purchased all outstand- 
ing stock of the Paul Omohundro 
Co., maker of fiber glass lami- 
nated structures. Omohundro will 
Operate as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 


U. S. Sulphur Buys Plant 


Galveston, Tex.—U.S. Sul- 
phur Corp. has purchased an en- 
tire sulphur plant in Fort Bend 
County owned by Admiral Sul- 
phur Corp., New York. Plans call 
for moving the plant to High 


Island on Bolivar Peninsula in 
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Galveston County. The company 
will extract sulphur from the 
High Island salt dome. 


Havir Buys Diebel Line 


St. Paul, Minn.—Havir Manu- 
facturing Co. has acquired the 
Diebel line of high production 
automatic presses from DiMa- 
chine Corp., Chicago. Included 
are metal stamping presses, tools, 
designs, patent and inventory. 
The manufacturing operation will 
be moved to St. Paul. 


Chance Vought 
Subsidiary 


Dallas, Texas — Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc. has formed 
a subsidiary, Genesys Corp., 
specializing in the electronics 
field. The new company, located 
in Los Angeles, will design, 
develop, and manufacture ad- 
vanced control computer sys- 
tems, components, and _allied 
products for commercial and in- 
dustrial uses. 


Pneumatic Buys Gordon 


Cleveland, Ohio — Cleveland 
Pneumatic Industries, Inc. has 
acquired the Claud S. Gordon 
Co., Richmond, Ill., which spe- 
cializes in the manufacture and 
distribution of supplies for the 
heat treat and heat measurement 
fields. Gordon will operate as a 
subsidiary of Cleveland Pneu- 
matic. 


Firm Made Marietta Div. 


Lilesville, N. C.— Carolina 
Concrete Pipe Co. will become a 
division of American Marietta 
Co. The firm makes all sizes of 
concrete pipe. 


Markel Forms Division 


Norristown, Pa.—L. Frank 
Markel & Sons, maker of. in- 


sulated tubing and sleeving, has 
formed a new division, the Flex- 
lead Division, to manufacture 
high temperature insulated lead 
wire. 


Chippewa Sells Holdings 


Chippewa Falls, Wis.—Chip- 
pewa Molding Inc. has sold its 
injection molding and extruding 
machinery and business to Thun- 
derbird Plastics, Inc. of Minne- 
apolis. 


Marketing Firm Formed 


Dallas—A new corporation, 
called CP-Harrisburg, Inc., has 
been formed to market and dis- 
tribute Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co.’s oil field products on a 
world-wide basis. 


Conveyor Belt Card 
Finds Trouble Spots 


New York—The latest in a 
series of aids offered by the 
United States Rubber Co. for the 
purchasing, engineering, and 
maintenance of conveyor belts is 
a “conveyor belt — trouble- 
shooter.” 


It is a pocket-sized slide card 
affording a quick method for lo- 
cating the probable causes of con- 
veyor troubles and a list of spe- 
cific cures. The company says it 
will relieve the 20 headaches 
most frequently suffered by con- 
veyor belt users. The guide may 
be obtained by writing to: Con- 
veyor Products, Mechanical 
Goods Division, U.S. Rubber 
Co., Passaic, N. J. Plant. 


Inland Steel to Expand 
Tinplate Capacity 60% 


Chicago, Ill.—Inland Steel Co. 
has announced plans to expand 
its tinplate capacity by more than 
60% to meet an expected in- 
crease in demand for cans. 

The new facility will treat two- 
thirds of the company’s tin mill 
products by continuous anneal- 
ing and deliver the metal in coil 
form. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
demonstrated again, this time in the rubber industry. 


Individual 
major rubber companies hiked 


consumers took it 


on the chin last week when 
the prices of replacement tires 


an average 2 to 3% on the heels of an 8¢ an hour wage boost 


granted production workers earlier this month. 


Industrial cus- 


tomers for other rubber products may get the sad news later. 
fhe announcement must have made dreary reading for un- 
happy steel industry executives who reluctantly postponed their 


long-scheduled price boost July 
appreciably. 


1 when steel labor costs soared 


While the rubber price rise affected only passanger car and 
truck tires immediately, industry sources admitted the price 
schedules of many lines of industrial rubber goods also are 


being studied. Competition 


rubber. 


from 
labor rates was cited as one of 
in extending the price increase 


smaller firms with lower 
several reasons for reluctance 
into other lines of industrial 


Another hint of what to expect from the wage-price spiral 
came from Ford Vice President James Wright who indicated his 


company may raise prices as a 


result of higher costs (labor). 


The Ford official told a meeting of sales executives in New York: 
“If the cost of labor goes up, the price of our product will have 


to reflect that.” 
. = 


Rising labor costs also figure in price plans of the paper indus- 
try. West Virginia pulp and paper’s president, David L. Luke, 
says he sees no change in paper or board prices although an 


upturn of “wide proportions” 
creases to offset higher wages. 


in the industry could bring in- 


Prices are reported stable in machine tools with only a few 
competitors still in a slashing mood, industry reports from Cleve- 


land indicate. Orders perked up 


month fall-off following the M: 


slightly in June, ending a two- 
irch spurt in tools; but many 


builders still report business “flat.” 


Aluminum is edging farther into the tin plate market. Con- 


tinental Can Co. reports it will 


supply several customers with 


aluminum quart-size cans for lubricants at prices comparable 
to tin plate containers. Watch for a flood of mail this weekend 
as promotion mailing lists, soon to be pruned, get their last 


big fling under the 3¢ rate. 


Small Business 


Marked for Help 


Washington—Chief feature of 
a $260-million small business 
tax relief bill which’ barreled 
through the House last week is 
a provision designed to encourage 
greater investment in small con- 
cerns. The bill provides — for 
quicker depreciation — writeofts 
on up to $10,000 in newly ac- 
quired machinery and equipment, 
or $20,000 where a joint return 
is filed. 

The depreciation feature and 
others in the measure could apply 
to large businesses and farmers 
as Well. 

The bill met only. scattered 
Opposition and was sent to the 
Senate for action before Congress 
adjourns. Supported by the 
White House, it was approved 
by an overwhelming vote exactly 
as reported to the floor by the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The only objections came from 
lawmakers who complained the 
measure didn’t go far enough. 
Rep. Thomas Curtis (R.-Mo.) 
asserted the bill would favor 
only that 20° of small firms 
engaged in manufacturing. 

Curtis had favored a proposal 
that would have provided tax 
reductions for firms that invest a 
larger share of money in inven- 
tories. He said this would bene- 


fit wholesalers and retailers as 
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well. But the committee dropped 
this plan at the last minute as 
being too costly. 

Under the depreciation provi- 
sion, 20° of the cost of the 
machinery and equipment could 
be written off for tax purposes 
the first year. Regular deprecia- 
tion charges would apply to the 
other 80, both in the first year 
and thereafter. 


Senate will Probe 
Small Firm Contracts 


(Continued from page 1) 
Sen. George Smathers (D.-Fla.) 
chairman of the group’s subcom- 
mittee on government procure- 
ment policies. 

Smathers said that while the 
Committee will look into both 
civilian and military purchasing 
policies, it is more interested in 
small business relations with the 
Pentagon. 

If present world — tensions 
should call for expanded mobili- 
zation, Smathers warned, small 
business must play a bigger role. 

Sparkman charged that small 
business’ stake in Defense De- 
partment prime contracts has de- 
clined 10% since 1954. At the 
hearings last week, the Pentagon. 
Armed Services, and civilian buy- 
ing agencies such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission and General 
Services Administration were 
called to report on what their 
agencies are doing to assure 
small business a fair share of 
government procurement. 


Fuel Brings in Needed Money 
To Stabilize Mid East Economy 


Oil Installations Not Likely to Be Destroyed 
In Iraq Because Pipelines Are in Friendly Hands 


(Continued from page 1) 
hood of renewed Syrian sabotage 
of the Iraq pipelines. The Syrian 
action during the Suez crisis was 
aimed against the old pro-West 
government of Iraq which refused 
to bar oil supplies to the British 


and French “aggressors”. With 
Iran’s oil now in “friendly” 


hands the Syrians are not likely 
to destroy the installations. 


American Lines Vulnerable 

e The American-owned trans- 
Arabian pipeline, however, may 
be more vulnerable to sabotage, 
This time, the U. S. is directly, 
and militarily, involved in the 
Middle East crisis. 

The Saudi government may 
have had the safety of this outlet 
in mind when it took the pre- 
caution last week of barring a 
proposed American oil lift across 
Saudi Arabia to Jordan. 

Thus far, the new Iraq regime 
is going out of its way to stress 
that while it is friendly to Nasser 
(it just concluded a miltary pact 
with Cairo) it is not anti-West- 
ern. It has issued repeated as- 
surances that it intends to “re- 
spect its oil obligations” though 
it has indicated it will demand 
“better” oil terms. 

Oil is the main basis of Iraq’s 
economy. Any government that 
deliberately stopped its supply 
would be acting against its own 
vital interest. 

But in the fast shifting Middle 
East, such action cannot be en- 
tirely ruled out, particularly in 
“retaliation” against some new 
Anglo-American move. Nasser’s 
nationalization of the Suez Canal 
also came in a fit of pique in 
retaliation to U. S. rejection of 
his Aswan Dam aid request. 

Iraq Petroleum Co., which 
holds oil rights over entire Iraq 
except for a tiny strip near Iran’s 
border, is particularly vulnerable 
politically. A British company, it 
combines not only British (Brit- 
ish Petroleum and Shell) interests 
but also American (Jersey Stand- 
ard and Socony) and French 
rt.) 

Predicting Nationalization 

Radio Moscow is already con- 
fidently predicting early Iraqi oil 
nationalization, pointing out that 
some members of the new gov- 
ernment are committed to it. And 
no doubt there’s considerable 
pressure along this line from the 
more fanatic nationalist elements. 


Some of the latter already are 
insisting Iraq, with Russian aid, 
would sit out an oil shutdown for 
quite a while because only 30% 
of its $260-million annual oil rev- 
enues are used directly for the 
government budget (the remain- 
ing 70% is channeled into long- 
term development). 

If Iraq should seize the West- 
ern oil installations, however, it 
couldn't pick a worse time for 
itself or a better one for the West. 

This is a time of an oil sur- 
plus. The world has oil coming 
out of its ears. Iraq’s 650,000- 
bbl. per-day output accounts for 
only 15% of Middle East output, 
and less than 4% of the Free 
World’s current production. 

Iraq’s exports could readily be 
made up by neighboring Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia. Even if this 
proved politically inexpedient, 
there are many non-Arab coun- 
tries (producing well below ca- 
pacity); e.g., Iran, Venezuela, 
United States, and Canada which 
would be only too pleased to step 
into the breach. In other words, 
Iraqi oil will continue to need the 
West more than the West needs 
Iraqi oil. 

Cairo Could Magnify Shutdown 

The effect of an Iraqi shut- 
down could, of course, be magni- 
fied by Cairo. The United Arab 
Republic, through its control 
over both the Suez Canal and the 
pipelines crossing Syria, can 
block the most convenient west- 
ward transportation routes for 
Persian Gulf oil (1.9-million bbl. 
per day through the canal and 
350,000 bbl. per day through 
trans-Arabian pipeline, in addi- 
tion to Iraq’s total). 


Nasser Would Hesitate 


However, Nasser no doubt 
would think long and hard before 
risking the possible grave conse- 
quences of blocking the canal 
to international shipping. 

But even if he did this, it 
would make the supply problem 
only bigger, not unsolvable. The 
effect of the last Suez crisis has 
been to increase the Western 
World’s flexibility of supply. It 
now has large stocks, a huge 
tanker surplus, and large unused 
oil producing capacity. The sim- 
ple fact is that as long as the re- 
maining 3.5-million bbl.-per-day 
oil production in the Persian Gulf 
outside of Iraq is not brought 
under the same _ control, the 


Beirut—Lebanese purchasing 


happy man. 


s 


as the shops kept open,’ 


Leave Us in Peace, Says Lebanese P.A. 


agent Camille Birbari is an un- 
He just wishes the politicians would settle their 
rivalries so the people can have peace. 

“We're sick and tired of the whole thing,” Birbari told a 
reporter (AP) last week. “The people don’t care what kind of a 
solution develops so long as they get this over with.” 

Birbari, 36, who travels widely throughout the country on 
his job with a Lebanese firm, has an office in the center of 
Beirut, an uncomfortable spot where bullets often fly during 
outbreaks in this Middle East nation’s rebellion. 

“Most people wouldn't give two hoots about politics so long 
Birbari 
political leaders and their personal rivalries.” 


said. “It’s mainly only the 
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threat to the Western World’s oil 
position is not critical. 

The real threat to the West, 
therefore, lies not in any stop- 
page in Iraq, but the possibility 
that the overthrow of the strong- 
est pro-West government in the 
Middle East may spread in chain 
reaction to the adjoining, weaker 
oil states, where pan-Arab senti- 
ment is as strong or stronger 
than in Iraq. 

The ruler of Kuwait, obviously 
worried by this and by Iraq 
nationalist claims to Kuwait, con- 
ferred with Nasser this week. 
King Saud left Saudi Arabia for 
Europe recently with reasons of 
health; while his brother, Crown 
Prince Feisal, who took over 
some of the reins of government 
a few months ago in an effort to 
save the Saudi dynasty, is also 
ailing. 

As one Middle East authority 
put it: “One can hope the con- 
flagration doesn't spread! But one 
had better not count on it.” 


Seaton Alerts Oil 
Firms With Plan 


Washington Despite assur- 
ances of continued oil flow from 
Iraq by its new government, the 
U.S. is ready in case this critical 
fuel is cut off. Last’ week the 
Secretary of Interior presented a 
plan to representatives of 16 oil 
compaines in Washington. It au- 
thorizes them to pool informa- 
tion, facilities, stocks, and sup- 
plies to meet any shortage. 

Seaton will ask the oil com- 
panies to put the supply plan 
into effect if production is halted 
in the Middle East or if trans- 
portation of oil to western Eu- 
rope is blocked. 

With stocks lower now than 
they were at the beginning of the 
Suez Crisis, the U. S. would have 
to receive help from Canada and 
Venezuela in supplying Western 
Europe’s immediate needs. Both 
countries have assured U. S. 
government oil officials that pro- 
duction could be stepped up. 
Tanker operators also could offer 
quick tonnage to move oil in any 
emergency program. 

Seaton stressed that he has not 
acknowledged an emergency ex- 
ists in the Middle East but only 
that he wants to be prepared. 
Joint action by the companies is 
authorized in an emergency by 
the Defense Production Act re- 
cently extended by Congress. 
The new plan eliminates one pro- 
vision of the one used during 
Suez crisis—authority to take 
joint action within the U. S. to 
increase production. 

Although the Mid East polliti- 
cal situation seemed momentarily 
relaxed, any new outbreak could 
jeopardize the continued flow of 
oil. Plans being made now must 
include three possibilities: 

1. The Suez and the Middle 
East pipeline deliveries only 
might be stopped. Oil could still 
be carried as it was during the 
1956 crisis from Iraq and other 
Middle East countries. 

2. Oil production could be 
stopped by the new Iraq govern- 
ment. According to Baghdad 
sources, this might happen if 
there is Anglo-American inter- 
vention in Iraq or an attack from 
King Hussein of Jordan. 

3. Production might also be 
stopped in other Middle East 
tates. This would undoubtedly 
occur if a general Middle East 
war developed. 
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C.E.D. Releases 
Inflation Report 


(Continued from page 1) 
© Keep Demand from 
faster than production. 

e Adopt and adhere to policies 
that will keep prices and unit 
labor costs from rising, on the 
average, when demand is kept 
from outstripping production. 


rising 


Lid on Labor Cost 


On keeping the lid on unit 
labor costs, the Committee em- 
phasized that the main trouble 
lies with labor. It warned unions 
that legislation to curb their pow- 
ers might become necessary if 
wage boosts continued to outstrip 
productivity gains. 

The committee emphasized, 
however, that any review of labor 
laws should not be allowed to 
“degenerate into a pro-labor anti- 
labor fight.” 


Large Wage Jumps Aired 


On the subject of unions de- 
mands, the statement says large 
increases in wage rates would 
only be justified if productivity 
for the economy as a whole could 
be raised more rapidly. More- 
over, labor and capital should 
both share the benefits of in- 
creased productivity—that is, 
wages should rise in proportion 
to the average gain in productiv- 
ity but should not absorb the 
whole gain. 

If labor received all the gains 
of productivity, the statement 
says, “nothing would be left over 
to pay for the increased amounts 
of capital which contributed to 
the rise in productivity.” 

On the subject of keeping de- 
mand from rising faster than pro- 
duction, the Committee felt gov- 
ernment action might be needed. 
The basic recommendation was 
that “the government’s objective 
should be to use its tax, expendi- 
ture, monetary, and debt man- 
agement policies, in combination, 
to keep the long-term growth of 
demand production equal to but 
not exceeding the growth of our 
countrys capacity to produce 
material.” 

Clarifies Responsibility 

To clarify the responsibilities 
of government in this regard, the 
employment act of 1946 should 
be amended to include stable 
prices as a specific objective of 
policy along with “maximum 
production, employment, and 
purchasing power.” 

Other conclusions of 
port: 

¢ It does not accept the idea 
that creeping inflation is desir- 
able, or even acceptable, because 
there are forces that could con- 
vert a creep to a gallop. 

eA rising price level is not 
essential to real growth and sus- 
tained, productive employment. 

° There is danger of long-term 
inflation in this country, but infla- 
tion is not inevitable. 

¢ We do not have to sacrifice 
high production to avoid infla- 
tion. The only thing we need to 
give up is an illusion that we can 
get more out of the economy 
than we put into it. 

°C.E.D. rejects government 
controls of prices and wages, in 
peacetime, to restrain inflation. 
Such controls would seriously 
impair the freedom and efficiency 
of the economy, and, in any case, 
they could not restrain inflation 
for very long. 


the re- 
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P.A.'s Teach Union Bag-Camp Salesmen 


(Continued from page 1) 
benefited so much from this extracurricular brush 
with purchasing, he decided to enlarge the buyers’ 
role as an “educator.” 

Today, buyers are incorporated into Union 
Bag’s sales training program in three ways: 

1. As “live” discussion leaders. 

2. In recorded buyer-seller telephone conver- 
sations. 

3. As “panel” members to evaluate dramatized 
case histories. 

“A good salesman,” declares Pettit, “is not one 
who merely pushes a product line but one who 
also acts as a buyer’s consultant particularly in 
the area of problem solving. 

“Since our main task is to sell the buyer a solu- 
tion to his problems, we must design our opera- 
tions to fit his needs. We feel the purchasing agent 
himself is the best one to tell us how this can be 
done.” 

Sales training at Union Bag is presently broken 
down into two parts: a 14-week program for new 
sales employees, and an annual one-week program 
for salesmen in each of the companies’ 14 sales 
divisions. A third part, an advanced salesmanship 
training program which will get buyers into the 
act even more, is currently in the works. 

R. W. Morse, purchasing agent for the packag- 
ing firm, is the first to acquaint new employees 
with the purchasing function. During the closing 
weeks of this course for salesmen-to-be, Morse 
discusses “Operation M.P.,” which emphasizes 
that the jobs of both buyer and seller should be 
ones of “mutual profit.” 

Morse explains the buyer’s function in industry 
and goes into detail on buyer-seller relationships. 
He points out that the salesman must “earn the 
right” to make a sales call, that he must have 
some plan or idea which will benefit the buyer. On 
the other hand, he says the buyer has the responsi- 
bility to listen to the intelligent salesman. 

The second part of the company’s training pro- 
gram, for the division salesmen who are ready to 
take over a territory of their own, involves a 
“bigger view” of the P.A. and his job. 

Purchasing agents selected to speak at these 


meetings must have an interest in the packaging 
industry. They are chosen for their experience 
and ability, on the basis of their interest in buyer- 
seller relationships, and their articulateness or 
ability to communicate ideas. 

“So far,” explained Pettit, “every buyer we 
have approached has been highly complimented 
and has taken the task most seriously. All have 
performed nobly and effectively.” 

He said the P.A. first discusses a specific sub- 
ject and then participates in a no-holds-barred 
question-and-answer session which many times 
runs between three and five hours. 

“We have been amazed at their willingness to 
be totally frank, to give us a real behind the 
scenes look, and to tackle enthusiastically the 
questions thrown at them,” the sales training di- 
rector said. “As for our salesmen, they have been 
spellbound. The opportunity of hearing things 


straight from the horse’s mouth really makes an 


impression.” 

Among the noted P.A.’s who have participated 
1ecently in Union Bag’s program, either as speak- 
ers, panel m>mbers, or phone conversationalists. 
are: 

Don Lyons, director of purchases, Johns-Man- 
ville; Frank Golden and John Caso of the cor- 
porate purchasing department, General Foods; 
N. L. Jones, senior buyer, H. S. Kress & Co.; 
J. B. Lynch, general purchasing agent, Smith- 
Douglass Co., and Thor Laugeson, director ot 
purchases, Cochran Foil Co. 

The subjects discussed cover such ground as 
“What a Buyer Expects of a Salesman,” “Work- 
ing With the Professional Buyer.” and other 
topics dealing with buyer-seller relationships. 

The advanced course in salesmanship, which 
Pettit expects to start either this fall or early next 
year, will not only involve the “bigger view” of 
purchasing but getting it from many different 
angles. 

“We plan to have our salesmen sit in with Mr. 
Morse and our other buyers while they are talking 
to salesmen from other companies,” said Pettit. 
“After the interview, we want our salesmen to ask 
questions about what went on.” 


G.N.P. Climbs $2 Billion 
In April-June Quarter 


Washington—Second quarter 
Gross National Product (G.N.P.), 
just released by the government, 


(Continued from page 1) 


Past War Experiences Taught 
Buyers to Be Wary of Stockpiling 


plained that although the rail- 


gives further evidence that the But that doesn’t mean neces-]road_ traditionally depletes _ its 
recession is bottoming out. Led]|sarily purchasing agents are]stock during the summer, the 
by consumer and government] not ignoring future possibilities.| Mid East crisis prompted re- 
outlays, this key business indi-| There have been plenty of in-} building petroleum product in- 


cator climbed to a $428-billion 
annual rate in the April-June 
period—$2.2 billion above the 


quiries to manufacturers as to 
iuture delivery dates, prices, and 
other factors which must be con- 


ventories several months earler 
than usual. 


“Because of the recession,” 


previous quarter. 

The upturn reverses the strong 
decline which set in during the 
third quarter of 1957. From that 
period to the first quarter of 
1958, G.N.P. dipped by nearly 
$20 billion. 

The net increase in the April- 
June period was achieved despite 
continued falls in business invest- 
ment and inventories. Boosts in 
government and consumer spend- 
ing were more than enough to 
offset these declines. Details are 
given in the table below. 


Gross National Product 
(Billions of Dollars) 


1958 
IstQ 2nd Q 
Personal consumption 
expenditures ..... $286.2 $288.0 
Gross private do- 
mestic investment. 49.6 48.0 
Net foreign invest- 
WOE 5 cassia cn Se, 1.0 
Federal government 
purchases ....... 50.9 51.8 
State and local pur- 
EMUSES: 608 bs ea.¥ 4d: 38.6 39.2 
oe Tree $425.8 $428.0 


Total 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates. 


sidered under present low inven- 
tory policies. 


“The current crisis,” noted 
John Shanahan, purchasing 
agent, Minneapolis Honeywell 


Regulator Co., Boston, “is hav- 
ing no immediate effect on our 
buying plans. We don't feel we 
have to put into effect any les- 
sons we learned during Korea 
because the market is pretty easy 
at this time and nothing is really 
tight.” 

Gene Knudsen, purchasing re- 
searcher for Ford Motor Co.. 
expressed his position similarly: 
“We haven't changed our one- 
month inventory policy, but we 
are watching the situation very 
closely.” 

As a continuing — protective 
measure, Knudsen said, “we try 
to maintain a firm and solid posi- 
tion with suppliers who have 
taken and will continue to take 
care of us in situations like this.” 

On the other end of the scale 


was Harold Berry, P.A. Rock 
Island Railroad, Chicago. He 
admitted that he has “quite 


frankly accelerated purchases of 
petroleum products.” He _ ex- 
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Berry said, “some of our inven- 
tories of other products are down, 
but in the last few days we have 
been looking at the possibility 
of rebuilding them too.” 


Other purchasing executives, 
such as Richard M. Zemke, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 


plant in Sunnyvale, Calif., claim 
it “wouldn't do any good to build 
up an inventory of critical mate- 
rials such as copper, nickel, etc. 

“I’m sure the first thing the 
government would do if war 
came,” said Zemke, “is to allo- 
cate private inventories of crit- 
ical materials. We learned a les- 
son in the Korean War. As one 
of the largest users of copper in 
the country, we faced a shortage 
and bought copper scrap. 

“The government then pro- 
hibited converting copper scrap 
into the finished product. We 
had to sell our scrap and buy 
copper under the regular alloca- 
tion. If war came, there prob- 
ably would be a repetition of the 
World War II controlled mate- 
rials plan (C.M.P.) which put 
certain materials on allocation 
basis.” 


A number of firms in the St. 
Louis area don't feel this way, 
however, and are worrying about 
their storage facilities while buy- 
ing up certain wartime hard-to- 
get items. 

Two such items are palm oil 
from Africa used in lubricating 
steel rolling mills, and castor oil 
from India and Brazil, an im- 
portant ingredient in the manu- 
facture of brake fluids. 

Many of the purchasing ex- 
excutives holding onto the “wait 
and see” policy admit they ave 
ready to jump off the edge of 
their seats at a moment's notice. 
One such is Bernard G. Worth 
for Koret of California, a San 
Francisco garment manufacturer. 

“I’m not increasing my buy- 
ing or inventories,” he said, “Be- 
cause I don’t think there will be 
a war. I don’t even think prices 
will go up to any great extent. 

“IT can’t go out too far on fab- 
rics for there’s too much uncer- 
tainty there. But I might extend 
my position of paper products, 
pleating paper, cartons, etc. Dur- 
ing the Korean police action, 
caper was very tight.” 


‘lurry But No Business 


A number of major importers 
note a flurry of excitement 
caused by the current situation 
but point out that not much busi- 
ness has resulted. 

“Everyone is playing it close 
to the vest and acting with ex- 
treme caution,” said a spokes- 
man for the International Barter- 
ing Co. here. “Buying activity 
has stepped up only slightly al- 
though inquiries have increased 
tremendously. We are not step- 
ping up our buying because we 


feel this is only a_ temporary 
thing.” 

While the P.W. survey noted 
there was little “scare buying,” 


it also learned that there wasn't 
much “scare selling” either. One 
exception to this was a steel com- 
pany in Wisconsin which warned 
a Milwaukee purchasing execu- 
tive to watch steel requirements 
closely “because if the Middle 
Fast situation turns into a shoot- 
ing war, controls would go into 
effect and one would be pinned 
down overnight . 


G.E. Set to Battle 
Guaranteed Wage Plan 


New York—General Electric 
Co. has warned the International 
Union of Electrical Workers it 
will not yield to the union’s de- 
mands for a guaranteed annual 
wage in negotiations scheduled 
for September. The company 
said it would rather take a strike. 

The GAW was the chief de- 
mand announced for G.E. pro- 
duction workers represented by 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. union in some 
70 G.E. plants and installations 
a week ago. Present five year con- 
tracts with the company run for 
two more years but will be re- 
opened in September for demands 
other than wage increases. 

The I.U.E. had stated it would 
call a strike if necessary to en- 
force demands included in an 
eight point program announced 
July 20 following a_ three-day 
conference of its G.E. conference 
board in Atlantic City. 

A company spokesman, re- 
plying to the union strike threat, 
said the electrical firm had not 
changed its long standing opinion 
that unemployment compensa- 
tion supplementation or any 
similar proposals “are not in the 
balanced best interest of all con- 
cerned in General Electric.” 
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; Using 
‘This Card 


4 


a velestectite 


tame seamen 
R. L. Polk 


& Company 
Streamlines 
Its Manual 
Inventory 
Procedure 


It can well pay purchasing 
agents to take a hard look at 


manual simplification before turn- 
ing to costly automation at inven- 
tory time. H. R. Schramm, P.A. 
at R. L. Polk & Co., publishers, 
bucked the almost fashionable 
trend to automation by streamlin- 
ing his manual inventory proce- 
dure. Schramm came up with 
Savings that automation would 
be hard-put to equal. 

Here is what Schramm accom- 
plished: 

® Saved 28 days before and 
after inventory. 

¢ Passed inventory cards 
accounting one week earlier. 

© Stripped inventory forms 
used to a single form (with de- 
tachable parts). 

¢ Simplified stockmen’s phys- 
ical inventory job. 

e Simplified clerical inventory 
processing job. 

@ Reduced possibility of error. 

© Increased flexibility of inven- 
tory system. 

Schramm started the system 
last year. This inventory method 
has “rung the bell” for Polk. The 
system is so simple that it can be 
adapted by any company. 

Schramm’s method is a single 
form on which stock takers write 
counts, clerks post and price, and 
Management uses as an inventory 
record. Front and back of form 
are reproduced above. 


ta 
WU 


Numbered Cards Aid Control 


First it should be noted that 
each card is numbered. This is 
done so that there may be a full 
accounting of all cards at com- 
pletion of inventory. Number 
appears in duplicate as card is 
perforated between lines 4 and 5 
for detachment later. 

Second, it should be noted all 
lines on the card are numbered. 
This facilitates ready indentifica- 
tion in instructions or other refer- 
ences. 

Schramm gets a head start on 
inventory. While inventory is 
scheduled to start the last week 
of October, cards are issued to 
stockmen about the first of the 
month. This time lead permits 
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R. L. POLK & CO. 


Physical Inventory as of Oct. 26, 1957 


N? ¢ 
Detroit Office > 333367 
i 
Form No. or Item Name — — = 
ts ee ae i 
Amount —__ om — Counted t 
4 
Location ———____ a Section 
Dest. Glo. eseneeein 
R. L. POLK & CO. 
Physical Inventory as of Oct. 26, 1957 N° 333367 
r ~ aXe PIV 
Detroit Office 
e 
Form No. or Item Name ———___ - —— - —— 
a = 
Lecation Section 
|e * a0. aa 
| QUANTITY | 
Sheets } Pounds) For | 
| UNIT acco | TOTAL 
Pods Rolls cosT our.” VALUE 
| Yords | 
1a | 
Amount 
Counted by— 
| 
Approved by | 
“ —+— _ — — 
a3 \ 
) |. Recheck ™ 4 - —— ——4 | 
Counted by | 
Approved by 
——— 
} 2. Recheck 
Counted by 4 
Appreved by 
om cael ———— , 4 
r- 
' 
OC) 3. Recheck } S 4 
Counted by 
| 
Approved by | } 
ae 
Following Tag numbers indicate above item is stored in more than one location 
TAG NO TAG NO. __ ee 
TAG NO TAG NO . asieh adie TAG NO — 
of o4 a ———— 7) TAG NO eos 
Porm 348 (Detroit)}—9-57-1M 1&0 


FRONT OF NEW FORM, 7 in. wide and 9 in. deep, gives all information 
on the inventory needed by purchasing agent and other top officials. 


count taking during regular busi- 
ness when time is available. “Get- 
ting the jump” on inventory is 
possible only because columns on 
the rear of the card permit a 
record of stock receipts and issues 
after first inventory count. 

The first thing the stockman 
does with the inventory card is 
write item description on lines | 
and 6. A typical entry on these 
lines might be “Form 120,” or 
“No. 16 Rubber bands.” 


Stockman Puts Number on Back 


Next, the stockman records 
date, initials, and count of the 
item on the reverse side of the 
card in the IN column. Count is 
indicated in sheets, pounds, or 
any other measure. Subsequent 
receipts and issues of the item 
are also similiarly marked on the 
rear of the card. 

Stockmen are supplied with 
envelopes for the cards. These 
envelopes (with cards inside) are 
fastened to the inventory items. 
It is important that the cards are 
not fastened to items as the cards 
will later be used by accounting 
and management. Fastening 
would mark the cards. 

When purchasing calls for the 
cards, the stockman reviews each 
card and subtracts OUTS from 
the INS. The result is recorded 
on the front side of the card on 
lines 2 and 12. 


Stockman Does Little Writing 


The stockman also fills in lines 
3, 4, 7, and 8, including his 
initials. This is all the marking 
he does unless he rechecks a 
count. He then would fill in line 
13 with his checked count and his 
initials. He never fills in approval 
lines. 

The stockman finally detaches 
the stub and fastens it directly to 
the item. He forwards the large 
part of the card to purchasing. 

Purchasing department clerks 
under Assistant P.A. Ann Kelly 
next separate cards according to 
form numbers, supply items, and 
paper classifications. Form num- 
bers are arranged numerically; 


supply items, alphabetically; and 


paper according to classification. 
This general arrangement matches 
the filing system of stores record 
cards and facilitates speedy 
checking of inventory counts 
against quantities on the record 
cards. 

When discrepancies appear be- 
tween inventory and stores record 
cards, clerks jot the inventory 
card number on a 3x5 card. This 
3x5 card is attached to the in- 
ventory and stores record cards 
involved and given to Schramm. 
He decides whether a_ recheck 
should be made. 

Posting is done after all cards 
have been approved by Miss 
Kelly or Schramm. Approval is 
indicated by initials in column 12, 
13, 14, or 15. The last quantity 
figure shown in column 8 is the 
posted figure. 

More Cards for Some Items 

Where there is more than one 
card for the same item, the chief 
clerk totals these in column 16 
and carries this combined total 
to the last approved line. This is 
done on only one of the inventory 
cards (lowest number) to avoid 
any duplication in pricing. 

Line 5 is filled in when clerks 
price inventory cards. Pricing 
follows the same precedure as 
posting. Unit price is posted in 
column 9 opposite last quantity 
figure in column 8. Pricing is 
done as Schramm and Miss Kelly 
review the cards. 


OUT IN 
Quantity Quantity 
Date Date 
Date Date 
Date gs Date 
Date Date a es 
Date = Date a a 
Date Date___ a. we 
Date Date__ eee 
Date _ | Date — 
Date Date ee. 
Date Date a 
Date ee ee eee Date 
Total “Out” a es See Total “In” 
Minus “Out” —— 
\mount to be 
shown on front) 


BACK OF NEW FORM is the working side. It is used by the stockman 
in recording his original count. Blanks allow him to record changes. 


noted in pricing. Before actual 
pricing, column 8 is rechecked to 
be sure that quantity unit descrip- 
tion is same as on stores record 
card. Also, when unit cost is 
noted, a check is made to be sure 
that the quantity shown was all 
purchased on one order at one 
price. If not a one-order price, 
the clerk shows a breakdown of 
price and quantities. Polk uses 
“first in, first out’ accounting 
price procedure. 

Accounting Enters Picture 

After a double check by 
Schramm and Miss Kelly, inven- 
tory cards are sent to the account- 
ing department for computing ex- 
tentions and determining total 
value. After cards clear account- 
ing, they are reviewed by outside 
auditors and Polk management. 

Presto! there’s the magic. One 
detachable card does the job— 
from stockman to top brass. 

The old way? Three forms 
were needed. From a standard 
detachable inventory card, data 
were transferred to two summary 
forms according to one of two 
classes of inventory. This data 
included item description, tag 
number, and quantity. 

The old card was inflexible. It 
was necessary to rubber stamp 
date and “recheck”. No space 
was provided for account number, 
multiple tagging of same item, or 
for computations of IN’S and 
OUT’'S on rear of card. Because 


Two particular cautions arelof size, the old card (see illustra- 
iis | | ARTICLE OR KIND OF MATERIAL TAG NO. 
=lep) ~Qe 
> | Form No. rf Y 4 
re ° UNIT ® 
ra) } 
=<{ iz is 
- {5 | 
" \> _ — — 
< 8 | AMOUNT SIZE COUNTED BY AMOUNT 
| | 
. | | 
é | — ~ To 
@ 7 __ LOCATION —__ PRICED BY CHECKED BY UNIT PRICE 
= | BLOG | SEC | FLOOR 
« 
“ 7 z "REMARKS TOTAL VALUE 
2 i PO 
> if 
a = <§ ‘DATE 
eax = OCT 2 | 
oOo i | £ 5 oe ecactiemmanecninanitaiaparneiaiiamstasnsaanmemsesie ia is 
Vv ] > | $ & Unit means Singles, Pairs, Pes... Lbs., Ft.. Yds. Gals. Reams, Etc If notations are made on 
= | ty \« | Enter only one item on tag. All tage must be accounted for. beck mark X here 


FRONT OF OLD FORM, 614 in. wide and 3 in. deep, carried much less 
information than new card. Furthermore, two other forms were needed. 


Purchasing Week 


tion and caption below) was more 
difficult to handle. 

After transfer of data from 
old cards to summary sheets, 
prices would be added from stock 
record cards. After this, two 
clerks had to prove amounts and 
prices for correctness (stock cards 
against summary sheets). 

Where clerical inventory proc- 
essing now starts Friday night and 
is finished Sunday night, clerks 
previously would be working on 
inventory five days after physical 
count completion. 


Claims 28 Day Savings 


Through a head start and less 
time by stockmen, elimination of 
extra clerks, and a time reduction 
by regular staff, a savings of 28 
days, or $400, is claimed by 
Schramm. Accounting processing 
time is reduced as there is but 
one form now involved. 

Finally, there is a cost savings 
on forms. Re-runs of the new 
single card form will run $15.68/ 
M, or less than one-half the cost 
of the old three forms used. 

Schramm likes to use the term 
“Work smarter” to keep himself 
and his staff alert. His inventory 
procedure is just that—a way to 
“work smarter.” 


Oil Firms Budgeting 
For Marketing Expenses 


New York—A total of $210 
million is being budgeted by 20 
major oil companies for market- 
ing capital expenditures this year, 
a National Petroleum News sur- 
vey has disclosed. This is 15% 
less than 1957 but equals 1955’s 
outlay. 

Largest chunks of the $210- 
million figure, which excludes ex- 
penditures for advertising equip- 
ment, run as follows: 

57% for service stations (42% 
for new stations, 15% for re- 
habilitation of existing ones). 

16% for bulk plants and ter- 
minals (11.9% on land = and 
building, 4.1% for equipment). 
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